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le tl : ‘ men beaut form, rich > ' 
Glowing arlet -red—beau iful sled tee be McBride which has won All-America honors 
fragrance, early, abundant and continu- : 1 

ous bloom. So able to stand the hottest tor 1943. There are new Climbing Roses 
sun it is completely satisfying. Won All- lovely Perennials, Dwarf Apples, Pears 
America Honors for both 1940 and 1941 ( 3 : 

a : ‘ >a ' ap é w ff S 
also winner Gold Medal N.RLS., and Clay herries, Berries, Gr apes ind othet rult 
Cup for Fregrani Prepaid: $1.25 each; for your Victory Garden. 


3 for S$3:15; 12 for $12.50, 


Invitation to Newark 
The Rose Capital of America 


All summer and tall, travelers come to 

the Jackson & Perkins Rose Gardens, 
vhere there are 2000 varieties and more 
than 15,000 rose bushes, surrounded by 
X00 acres of nursery plantings. There 

000,000 blooms pen at a time, 
The annual civic Festival of Roses is 
now in progress. 


Jackson & Perkins Co. “pose 


I a 





Licksons Ked, 


PEE Gg 
WORLD'S LARGEST 


274 Rose Lane, NEWARK, NEW YORK STATE 


bey me one of first copies | Enclosed 
Jof fall “Parade of Modern | Se ma oren 
R l Fruits Dicksons Re 
‘ right 
NQURE cose. 
Iddress 





rar, 


See the New Roses 


J 
and Plan the Kinds You Want 
or to Add to Your Own Garden 
Summer is the time to plan ahead for your 1943 Rose gar 
den! So you may enjoy the full color pictures of the out 
standing new Roses for 1943 together with all the favorites 
in the Parade of Modern Roses, while your own gardens are 
in bloom—we have advanced the printing date of our new 
catalog so you may have yours right after August Ist. Every 
year more gardeners learn that Fall is the ideal time to plant 
Roses. Last Fall twice as many plants were shipped from 
our nurseries as in 1940, four times as many as in 1939! 
Some of the largest and finest plantings of J. & P. 
Modern Roses have been made in the Fall. 


J. & P. 1943 Rose Catalog 


for Fall Planting Roel 





his new book in natural color, ‘The Pa- 
rade of Modern Roses, Perennials and 
Fruits,” tells all about the advantages of 
fall planting, and how to have the finest 
Rose Garden you ever had—the latest 
discoveries of horticultural scientists and the 
}.&P. Dept. of Plant Research. 

See the world-wide sensation for 1943 
Pinocchio, the winsome new Floribunda 
Rose now receiving such wholehearted ad- 
miration at the civic Festival of Roses in 
Newark. Also the lovely Mary Margaret 








PLANT 





THIS FALL 


J. & P. Modern Rose plants are finest quality, full-stemmed, with 
robust root systems, tested and proved by two years’ growth in 
our own fields—shipped at the ideal time to put to bed for the 
winter, ready to start vigorous spring growth as the frost leaves 
the ground, developing plants like old:r-established bushes. Should 
any fail to live and bloom, we will replace them postpaid and free 
of charge—EVERY’ PLANT GUARANTEED. 


ra Fall planting and winter protection are really very simple. The 
concise J. & P. “Guide to Successful Rose Gardening’’ is sent 
free with every order—how to prepare the ground, how to plant, 


tee * what to do the year round for the finest roses you ever had. 


: Jackson & Perkins Co. 


GROWERS 


A eal ee Worlds Lrigesy kkbse Growers 
. J. & P. Guide to Successful Rose 


SERS SSSSRRRRRC Reece 274 Rose Lane, Newark, New York State 


Growing, FREI ae 








Packed With More PRACTICAL 


GARDEN INFORMAT 


than any other volume near its 
price..the latest edition of the 
Amateur Gardener’s “Bible” 


FORMERLY $4.00 — NOW ONLY 


Every Word, Page and Picture 
Complete—with much NEW ee 


material and illustrations. In handsome and 
durable new style 


cloth binding. 


The GARDEN 
ENCYCLOPEDI 


The Original Garden Encyclopedia of Which 
Over 500,000 Copies Have Been Sold! 


_ only Gerden Encyclopedia prepared expressly for the 
amateur’s needs! No heavy technical talk - everything is 












The Complete 
Guide for 
Your War 
Garden 















clear, explicit, usable. Answers any garden question quickly. Make 
your new season's garden the envy of everyone with this completely 
up-to-date enlarged edition of the biggest, most practical ‘‘how to 
grow it’’ volume ever published for garden lovers. New features in- 




















Ps . ® 7 v2 PROPAGATION 
clude Soil-less Gardening, new methods of destroying pests, Wild ey CUTTING HOw To 
" . . 2 a a ry 
Flower Gardening, New Flower Arrangements! a | ai SEED GERMinm ont 
. : ‘ . : ! 
10,000 articles furnish every detail of information you will need \ Smee ON 





about planning, planting, fertilizing, caring for and protecting 
your garden from pests You are told exactly how—“in plain, 
non-technical English. Alphabetical arrangement of subjects en- 
ables you to find just what you want to know quickly and easily. 
750 authoritative photographs and diagrams (more than one to 
























; HOW TO POT 

every other page!) make the answers to all your questions viv- A few an cant FOR BULBS 
idly clear at a glance. Dozens of practical experts were called nar \ -— | 
in to furnish all the directions the average home gardener needs jon a * 
to grow every variety of plant successfully; the accuracy of every show you 
fact and method was checked by the highest horticultural au- HOw ; 

‘ . , ‘ aarsicaeninta oO 
thorities. Here for the first time in a single book is EVERY- I 
THING YOU NEED TO KNOW ABOUT ANYTHING YOU WANT How to builg” Pests support 

; , 8 suce = P 
TO GROW! You can be certain of making your’ garden oe take care oe oS8tul rock tomatoes; how 
, a y . 8% 10W “re Of hedo CK Be , 

successful in every way by getting The New Garden Ency- coe to build e ledges: hour iden. 

. a ee p x a : c How tly. 4 dahlia « © Plant a gor: 
clopedia now and consulting it at every step It will save you to mak Support; } @ dahlia ¢ ! 

vies nae : ; chr. “ake a sin * NOW to pr u er; 

work and worry; do away with mistakes and disappointments, How ‘ 'ysanthe,) . IDle arden Prune cor 

F . o “©Nums ° ) ° - 
It will save you hours of searching through incomplete books! beans Chemica} .. from cuttings’ how to pr 

| a" llowerg- ho ardening ts — Propagate 
» @te ° w ‘ le . 
= te, to apply fertij ome: how to 





Written for All U. S. Climates, Soils, Seasons — ow" in the garden, 














. 
and Methods, by American Experts Oueiiene. 200 
Edited by E. L. D. SEYMOUR, B.S.A., and a picked staff of American by Wm. H. Wise & Co., Inc. 
garden authorities, They show you how to avoid plant diseases; prevent and 
destroy pests; raise bigger and better flowers, fruits and vegetables. They BERR RRR REE RRR RRR RRR RRR Eee eee eee 


tell you when and where to plant and transplant; how to store roots, bulbs, 
etc., during the Winter; how to prune, disbud, etc.; how to cultivate indoor 
and outdoor window t s, how to condition soil and fertilize; how to grow 
every flower, vegetable, shrub: 
your garden for economy, seasonal changes and year-round beauty. 


Hailed by Gardening Authorities 


WM. H. WISE & CO., Inc., Dept. 917, 50 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 





how to select the best kinds: how to plan e 
2 I wish to examine without obligation or expense one copy of the New Garden Encyclopedia, 
handsomely bound in cloth Ship fully prepaid for one week's examination I may return 
of the book within one week and owe nothing. If I ‘:eep it I will send the bargain price of 
The Philadelphia Inquirer’s garden editor called this ‘‘the Garden Book 2 only $2.98, plus a few cents postage. (Shipping wefght, 5 Ibs.) 
complete, all that most gardeners will ever need for what they have or dream - 
of !’’ 
The magazine Horticulture said: ‘‘Amazingly comprehensive and presents & 
its material in such convenient form that almost any gardening question may oy 


(If remittance accompanies order, book will be sent postage free. Same return privilege.) 


be settled in a few moments.’ 


PT an ans deceknscneetensaseseeesenned intuess0seetnasedesibssssnesseee 
Send No Money—Read It Free & sosnBennte 
You may have this great NEW GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA at the special * 
bargain price of $2.98, if you act at once! Send the coupon, with no PE . 35ds at aiso bees eaeweee ae a Si iid oak he ak ed bee beak ie eee s 
money. The NEW GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA will be shipped prepaid. ‘ 
If not delighted, return it and owe nothing. If you keep it, pay only $2.98, 
plus a few cents postage! WM. H. WISE & CO., Inc., Dept. 917, 50 W. «Ake eS - Jee or 9060005 0000ueesbesbes es 


47th St., New York, N. Y. 
© Check here if you want beautiful artcraft binding for 50c extra. 
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USE 


Bug-a-boo 
Garden Spray 


FOR INSECT CONTROL 





Highly concentrated... 
a little goes a long way! 










e It takes only a little 
Bug-a-boo Garden 
Spray to protect your 
flowers and shrubs— 
so use it freely. It kills 
or controls practically 
every common garden 
insect. It’s easy to mix 
...won’t clog sprayer. 
Economical — 
4 oz. make 12 
to 18 gallons. 





Buy at leading hardware, drug, 
garden supply, and department stores. 


Bug-a-boo 


GARDEN: SPRAY 


By Socony-Vacuum 








IRIS COLOR SYMPHONY No. 2. 


Seven modern beauties which should be in every 
garden. Made up at the request of customers who 
bought our Iris Color Symphony No. | last year and 
asked for something else as good but different for 
this year. 


These 7, labeled, (cat. value $1.75) 
Only $1.00 POSTPAID 
Coralie Pink & red blend, with raspberry effect. 


Dauntless Fine red self. Hard to beat. 
Shining Waters 


Sir Knight Deep violet self; orange beard. 


Golden Light Bright orange-cinnamon blend, Beau- | 
tifully ruffled 
Lady Paramount Clear primrose yellow. One of 


largest in both flowers and foliage, 
Mary Geddes Standards, salmon-orange; Falls, pom- 
peiian red. 
CUTTING GARDEN COLLECTION 
16 fine Irises covering a wide color and seasonal 
range, each distinctive in itself, at less than '/2 list 
price, (Cat. value $2.20.) Only $1.00 postpaid. 


Send for our price list. It'll interest you. 


W. C. STONE, Camden, New York 
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Medium to light blue; orange beard. | 
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Long’s Large, Lovely Iris 


from “Top of the World” 
Boulder, Colorado 





All Iris Prepaid Prices In U.S.A. 








Make Your 
Own 
Collections 











Browse through these col- 
umns. Make up Money Saving 
Collections yourself, 


GROUP "A" 








EL CAPITAN. Giant biuish-violet -25  NARAIN. Shimmering ocean blue..... -35. Your choice of any 8 Iris priced at 
ELEANOR BLUE. Nice soft blue .35 NARANJA, Yellow-orange blend...... 35 20c for $1.00. Labeled. 
ELEANOR ROOSEVELT. Early purple .25 NASSAK. Giant white edged blue.... .25 
ELKHART. Deep chestnut-red . «35 NATOMA, Cinnamen—bronze—rose.... .20 
ELLA WINCHESTER. Red-mahogany .35 NENE. §, lilac. F, wine red. Big..... .25 ttpes 
ELSA SASS. New lemon yellow... 5.00 NOWETA. Creamy pink. Frilled...... 25 i GROUP B 
EL TOVAR. S, honey-brown. F, red-brown, NYLON, Large light brown blend..... 5.00 Your choice of any Iris priced at not 
black finish. Sensational. Toe 25 over 25c each. 
EROS. Glorious salmon-pink -.. 25 OLD PARCHMENT. Tan-buff blend.. 5.00 Alike or Assorted. Labeled. 
ETHELWYN DUBUAR. Large pink... = ORLOFF. Yellow—red—brown blend .75 5 for $1.00 20 for $3.20 
EXCLUSIVE. Large clear light blue 75 ORMOHR. Giant gray—lavender ... 2.00 10 for 1.80 25 for 3.75 

: . OSSAR, Glowing blackish-red...... .35 15 for 2.55 30 for 4.20 
FAR WEST. Coral—gold—henna...... -50 zone. Biuish-violet. Pink sheen — Not more than 5 of any one kind 
FASCINATION. Fine rose-pink a ae 
FLORAL CAMPBELL. Falls red-brown PATRICIA. Sparkling lovel hite 2.20 
and peach, Standards lighter blue..... 3.00 + ee See. See 2.20 iene 
FRANK ADAMS, Rosy tan and red... 1.00 PERSIA. S, smoky blue. F, blue......  .25 GROUP "C 


FRIEDA MOHR. §, lilac. F, lilac-rose .25 


GARDEN MAGIC. Giant velvety red 1,50 


PETRUCHIO. Carmine and red-brown. .25 
PICADOR. S, honey-yellow. F, red.... .35 
PRES. PILKINGTON, Buff-lavender.. .25 


Your choice of any Iris priced at not 
over 40¢ each. 


Alike or Assorted. Labeled. 


GOLDEN FLARE. Rose-yellow blend 20 PINK SATIN. Lustrous pink........  .25 3 for $ .85 x a < 
GOLDEN FLEECE. S, lemon yellow. PIUTE. Deep rich red-tone self. . — 5 i 1 5 4 nd wr 
° F, cream, edged yellow. Frilled : a PRAIRIE SUNSET. Exquisite blend of 10 for 2.30 25 for 4.50 
rk ( ae each, ricot, rose-cx e d gole 5 
Long’s Popular 60.0n Heimer. Gold ana rea peach, apricot, rove-copper and gold. .. 10.00 Not over 5 of any one kind 


Iris List 


GOLDEN HIND. The deepest yellow.. .35 
GOLDEN MAJESTY. Gleaming gold.. 2.00 


RADIANT. S, bronze. F, copper-red 1.00 




















GOLDEN TREASURE. Cream and gold .50 RAMESES. Rose-pink and buff ; -25 sepuce 
GRACE MOHR, A Wm. Mohr seedling REBELLION. §, red. F, bronze-rose. 75 GROUP D 
} Similar color. Big, tall, hardy ... 1.00 RED BRICK, The name describes - .50 Your choice of any Iris priced at not 
ALTA CALIFORNIA. Large yellow.... .25° GRACE STURTEVANT. Rich brown.. .25 RED DOMINION. §S, red. F, deeper 25 over 50c each, 
AMENTI. S, gray. F, mauve. Pastel... .25° GYDRUN. Giant lustrous white . .35 RED DOUGLAS. Immense red. 1941 winner 
AMITOLA. Light russet and pink —— of Dyke’s Medal .......... 1.00 Alike or Assorted 
ANGELUS. Lovely cream pink..........75. HAPPY DAYS. Immense yellow....... .25 RED GLEAM. Scarlet-red..... 7.50 [= = eee 
Se, eee NER MEE «-----+-> SE SRR, Ret, Rented tome, 0 Seer coe ae nee 2.00 Not over 3 of any one kind 
APRICOT. Name suggests color....... 1. INDIAN HILLS. Rich true purple..... .50 COACH. Yellow plicata 1.00 
ARCTIC. Gigantic while and gold..... 5.00 RUBEO. S, deep rose. F, maroon 35 
AT DAWNING. Arbutus pink.......... .50 JASMANIA. Rich banana yellow .40 RUSTY GOLD. Bronze-orange blend 25 sepeee 
3} = 25 JEAN CAYEUX. Havana brown...... -35 GROUP E 
pargy pothagg no egy st ngger iad "95 JERRY. Brilliant red............. .. .35 SACRAMENTO. White, edged purple. .25 Your choice of any Iris priced at not 
See Serene eee CE. n+ 0 , JUNALUSKA. Coppery-red bicolor.... .50 SANDALWOOD. S, fawn. F, brown... .50 Ver 75¢ each. 
BLACK WINGS. Blue-black.......... 25 SAN DIEGO. I sc dies ‘ine 9 
BLENDED BEAUTY. Combination of KALINGA. Large creamy yellow -50 naan anne 1g mae oem Tim - +25 Alike or Assorted. Labeled. 
bronze, red and gold............- -50 KHARASAN. Brown-red variegata .50 F cis 0. White, edged blue -25 3 for $1.80 10 for $4.80 
BLUE MONARCH. Violet blue self... .25 KING JUBA. 8, yellow. F. garnet-red.  .25 SELENE, Giant white. Early. ; -20 5 for 2.70 15 for 6.60 
BLUE TRIUMPH. Ciean light blue.... .20 : SENSATION. Large cornflower-blue...  .25 Not over 3 of any one kind 
BLUE VELVET. Dark rich blue...... .25 See Some ee ee : “ porn a WATERS. Light blue 35 
a hate a A . Yellow blend, ruffled... : . SI FRIED. Cream-purple plicat: 75 
BO PEEP. Orchid cream-pink......... 2.00 purple plicata 7 
BRUNHILDE, Deep violet-blue self... .50 “LEGEND. Velvety claret-crimson - +25 SIERRA BLUE. Medium blue 35 GROUP "F" 
BUFFAWN, Giant buff and fawn...... 3.00 — en Sy ee "25 os fr gga EERE TON. .. ‘35 Your choice of any Iris priced at not 
BURNING BRONZE. Red-bronze......  .35 Me SRE ST ig RR Re ieee 8 ! L. Lavender-purple......  .25 over $1.00 each. 
LIGHTHOUSE. Grand rose bicolor. . 75 SNOW FLURRY. A super-size icy white, 
CALCUTTA. Delicate cocoa-brown tones, LILAMANIA. Velvety blackish self -50 faint blue tinge....... .. 10.00 Alike or Assorted. Labeled. 
overlaid with a bluish veil......... .. 1.00 LOS ANGELES. White edged blue.... .25 SOUTHERN CROSS. Fawn and red .50 3 for $2.50 10 for $6.80 
CALIFORNIA GOLD. Giant yellow....  .25 LOUVIS. Chocolate and maroon....... 1.50 SOUTHLAND. Early chrome yellow... .25 5 for 3.60 15 for 9.90 
CAPRI. Yellow-fawn blend........... -25 LUCREZIA BORI. Giant yellow....... .25 SPOKAN. S, red-brown. F. deeper 25 Not over 3 of any one kind 
CHEERIO. S, rose-gold. F, red........ 35 . SPRING CLOUD. White plicata -50 
CHOSEN. Tall sulphur-yellow........ 3.00 MAID OF tg tng henna blue — SPRING MAID. Rose-pink...... 20 
CHRISTABEL, Rose-red bicolor....... 50 white plicata, white, throat blue...... ° STRIPED LEAVES. Blue. Leaves attractive- GROUP "Gg" 
CITY OF LINCOLN. Yellow-variegata. ™M- A. PORTER. Large dark blue..... -20 ly striped. Ornamental all season .25 - 
Dykes Medal runner-up. .............. 2.00 MARCO POLO. Rose and crimson..... .35 Your choice of any Iris priced at not 
CLARIBEL. Giant white edged blue.. .35 MARISHA. Fine pink........ veseeees a ee eee » re each. 
CLAUDE AUREAU., Russet-yellow.... .20 MARQUITA. Cream, striped pink..... -50 THURATUS. Black-purple self....... 25 Alike or Assorted. Labeled. 
COPPER LUSTRE. Copper-blend...... -50 MATTERHORN. Large pure uray ee “ TIFFANY. Yellow-rose plicata........ .75 2 tor $2.60 6 for $6.30 
CORONET. Gold and tan blend...... 1.00 MATULA. Apricot and oo eeceee = TRAIL’S END. Bittersweet blend.. ‘20 i andl ; ~e 5 
CRYSTAL BEAUTY. Tall pure white.. .25 MM, F. DAVID. Giant red-purple...... J TREASURE ISLAND. Immense yellow of Not over 3 of any one kind 
" = MELDORIC. Blue-black in effect...... -25 pure gold tone. Grand...... a wee .50 
DAUNTLESS. Fine tall red seif...... 25 miCHELANGELO. Vinaceous gray.... .38 
DEPUTE NOMBLOT. Copper-red...... -25 MIDWEST GEM. Big peachy blend... 1.00 WaAGABOND PRINCE. Darkest black “purple GROUP "HW" 
SSReMs. HART. S, rose-bronze. F, os MELANIE. Fine tall deep pink...... 3,00 self, well branched.......... 2.50 Y hol t Iri —_ 
eive ee eee ee ee ee ee . . . , . 
DESERET, Yellow overlaid red 35 MING YELLOW. Sensational giant... 3.00 WENUS DE MILO. A white white..... .28 Moi”? at not 
: , Helena . MIRASOL. Gold, medium size...... .20 
. Yellow—lavender....  .2 : 
prt cp gine enbiaaaal 0 MISS CALIFORNIA. Stately pink..... 75 WABASH. 8, white. F, deep purple, edged Alike or Assorted. Labeled. 
DESERT GOLD. Light yellow........ 35 pepe a 00 2 for $3.40 6 for $9.00 
i MISSOURI, Lovely medium blue...... .50 . SUBMGIIG «++++0s . 2 for $3. or d 
DESTINY. A giant from New Zealand. S, : , WACONDA. Deep fuchia-red ; 25 4 for 6.40 8 for 11.00 
deep purple, suffused bronze. F, velvety MODISTE. Beautiul mauve self...... 1.00 < a - & Vot : ; » Steal 
WERT <POTRES 2. nce sccccccccscsovccese -40° MONADNOCK. Gigantic rose-pink.... 1.50 penny tenn Big red-purple... << wae Not over 3 of any one kin¢ 
S, lig ye . F “Te eee .25 ee " w . Giant rose-purple. Origi 
er agate a a ian es a oma a = oat Wa Seaiiea....... ete 
> rimrose BO. os ce0c8 e M N ammo white inge . ak oe Lome " » 
DYMIA. Very large deep purple...... .25 blue. Turns to glistening white. S, broad and WM. MOHR. Lilac veined purple. -25 NEW SUPER IRIS 
ruffled. F, also broad. ss locas alli .75 WINE GLORY. Red-purple-violet 35 
E. B. WILLIAMSON, Glowing coppery- Yo 
almost self. Silky finish...... 1.00 MRS. JAQUES, Penk-cream blend.... .75 WINNESHAIEK. Intense violet. .25 


" Long’s Gardens 


s 


Wm. Mohr Seedling 


Ehmohr 


THE COLOR is different from the 
two grand Wm. Mohr seedlings, 
Ormohr and Grace Mohr. 
Briefly, the general effect is 
Bishop’s Purple. Price $25.00 





Box FI9 -« Boulder. Colorado { each 
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The Readers’ Own Corner 


COMMENTS AND OPINIONS 


sheik are the writers’ own and not necessarily endorsed by the Edi- 
tor who is ever mindful of Voltaire’s classic words: *‘I wholly disap- 


prove of what you say and will defend to the death your right to say it.”’ 


Layering Lenne’s Magnolia 
To the Editor: 


AVING read the article on Lenne’s 

Magnolia by S. Y. Calawell (Tenn.) in 
the March : FLOWER GROWER I had 
an urge to write and say how much I appre- 
ciated the article have one of 
the same variety in full bloom now ( April 
30). Ours must be quite old since it is 
12 feet high, and of a branching habit, and 
about 15 feet and is just covered 
with the most exquisite blossoms ° anyone 
can imagine. As one man said last evening, 
after standing in silent admiration for some 
minutes, “Only God could *make anything 
s beautiful.” 


issue of 


because we 


aACTOSS, 


a 

It might be of interest to the .readers 
of your fine magazine to know that this 
rare and beautiful shrub is very” easily 
propagated by taking a young sprout 


(second year 


parent, bending it 


wood), coming up from the 
down, scraping the bark 


on the underside about 1 foot from the 
ground, laying it down in a little trench 
a foot long, and covering it 3 inches deep 


with earth. Lay a rock on and keep watered 
for a year, and it will grow a fine bunch 
of roots. Cut the stem between it and the 
parent stalk and plant it elsewhere. I have 
done this and have started many youngsters 
which are doing fine. In a few years they 
probably will not be so rare as they now are 
if | keep this up. I have never seen another 
Lenne’s Magnolia in the city of Cleveland, 
Ohio, of whieh Rocky River is a 
suburb. 

Thank you kindly for printing an article 


western 


so interesting to me.—(Mrs.) B. L. BENFER, 
(Q.) 
Cause of Leggy Lilacs 
To the Editor: 
HAVE a Lilac hint of my own which I 


wish to pass on to those who have Lilacs, 
1 almost ruined my bushes by cutting the 
lower blossoms, or those that I could reach 
Hence, the bushes grew taller and 
taller and the Lilacs so high that we could 
not reach them at all. 

I finally discovered that next year’s blos- 
e from the base of those leaves 
Which are right under this year’s flowers. 
Kor that reason, if you break the lower 
flowers you destroy next vear’s bloom. Now 
I always pull the bushes down and _ take 
them from the highest parts that can be 
reached, For the last two years my bushes 
have had bloom clear down within a_ foot 
or two of the ground, and they are certainly 
a lovely sight—(Mrs.) C. H. BrimweE tt, 


(Iowa) 


easiest. 


SOMmS spring 


Mammoth Four o’Clock Root 


To the Editor: 


Hi enclosed is not a very clear print 
but it is of an unusual subject and may 
be of interest for that reason. : 

It is the bulb or tuber of a Mirabilis and 
is owned by Mr. Seymour Carpenter of 
White Plains, N. Y. It has been in his 


possession for more than 25 years. and prior 
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to that was his mother’s “for longer than 
I can remember.” He estimates the weight 
as nearly 40 pounds. 

It is planted out in May and attains a 
growth of over 4 feet. It is covered with 
bloom from mid-summer to frost and then it 
is moved to winter quarters in an unheated 
cellar. 

I have seen this plant in bloom for the 
last twenty years and the root has always 
appeared the same size. The owner has 
taken off small tubers and some of the off- 
spring are now almost as large as_ the 
parent. 

This picture was taken in May, 1941, just 
as the Four o’Clock was about to be set out 
for the season.—CAROLINE P. MONROE, 
(N. Y.) 


For Permanence Plant Peonies 


To the Editor: 
Hk question about a garden requiring 
minimum care (by Miss Bachman, in 
July) is both an interesting and a practical 
one, and I believe I have that kind of gar- 
den. My answer is—plant Peonies. In our 
garden they are planted in a wide border 
around the lawn and receive little care. 
They never winter kill and will last for 
many years, not needing to be lifted or 
divided. They do not require fertilizing, 
spraying, or watering. It is well to spade 
around them each spring, not deeply. But 
if one fails to get this done, they grow 
luxuriously just the same. If the side buds 
are removed they will produce show-sized 
flowers; if not, they bloom longer and with 
a greater number of flowers. They will 
make one’s garden a show place, with a 





This Four o’Clock root grew to enormous 
Where 


severe, roots are left in the ground all winter 


proportions. climates are not too 


gorgeous display for nearly a month, every 
year, without fail. After blooming, their 
foliage is attractive all summer, until late 
fall. The garden is neater if one removes 
the foliage and burns it after it has been 
killed by frost, but even this is not essential. 
The spreading plants keep nearly all weeds 
from growing through the summer. 

There are many varieties to choose from. 
Growers’ catalogues give full descriptions, 
usually with the variety’s rating by the 
American Peony Society. Any of those 
rated 8.8 or above are “extra special”, and 
there are many inexpensive varieties in this 
class, since prices are based mainly on new- 
ness or scarcity. In fact, some of the very 
highest rated and finest of all Peonies, such 
as Therese, Kelway’s Glorious, Alice Hard- 
ing, Mme. Jules Elie, Festiva Maxima, 
Philippe Rivoire and. Isani Gidui, are quite 
moderate in price. 

Between the rows of Peonies we have 
rows and clumps of Narcissus. These bloom 
freely before the Peonies make much growth, 
and their fading foliage is hidden later by 
that of the Peonies. 

Occasional Oriental Poppies planted here 
and there between Peony plants produce 
lavish color before the Peonies come on. 

And finally, here and there are a few 
clumps of the new Floribunda Roses which 
are loaded with flowers until a heavy frost 
kills them. Most outstanding is Betty 
Prior (pink and rose), sold by the Jackson 
& Perkins Co. These are so resistant to 
garden pests that they do well even with 
no spraying at all. 

Those who like to make pets of thei 
plants will, of course, be able to get even 
more generous results by watering and 
fertilizing, but it is not necessary. 

All these plants remain in the ground 
permanently, and I can’t think how it would 
be possible to have a garden requiring less 
care.—F. E. S., (Ohio). 





Sensitive Plant Wild in Missouri 
To the Editor: 


be the January issue of FLOWER GROWER, 
Frank Balthis referred to the Sensitive 
Plant, Mimosa pudica, stating that it is 
easy to grow when seeds are sown in the 
open ground after danger from frost has 
passed. In Norman Taylor’s “Garden Dic- 
tionary,” Mimosa pudica is referred to as 
native in “tropical America and naturalized 
in Florida and along the Gulf.” This does 
not quite dovetail with my own experience. 
At an early age I was transplanted from 
my native state of New York and I grew to 
maturity in southwest Missouri. At that 
time the country there was almost entirely 
prairie and on the prairie Mimosa pudica 
grew wild. It is far from tropical there— 
one morning when I went out the mercury 
stood at 28° below zero. 

This may be as good a place as any to 
tell you that I regard the FLOWER GROWER 
as one of the best publications of its class. 
—E. Lee FerGuson, (Ohio) 


Cosmos Blooms Indoors 


To the Editor: 
HE following may be of interest to 
those who like blossoms in their win- 


dows in winter time. 

Two Orange Flare Cosmos seeds came up 
in my flower pots brought in in the fall. 
Without any attention except a drink each 
day they grew about 18 inches tall, branched 
and beginning Christmas week filled the 
window with full sized yellow blooms. They 
bloomed many weeks by keeping the seed 


pods broken off. I thought someone else 
might like to try them as house plants. 
They were in a southern window.—GRACE 


P. Wuite, (N. Y.) 








land these BULBS this Gute 





( 


SILVER STARS ENGLISH IRIS DUTCH IRIS COLCHICUMS 


Ornithogalum Nutans 


LARGE 
30 sutss $1.00 
This fine new and 
unusual bulb bears 
elegant spikes of 
beautiful frosty, sil- 
very-grey flowers 
shaded pale sea-green 
Thrives in dense shade 


SUNSET 


IMPERATOR 


GIANT AUTUMN. 
FLOWERING CROCUS 


12 sutes 51.00 50 sures $1.00 5 sures $1.00 


Sometimes called the 
“Garden Orchid”. Sun- 
set is a rosy orchid- 
lavender, blooming in 
June and early July 
Hardy; a good cut 


The most popular 
Dutch Iris. Beautiful, 
large rich dark blue 
flowers borne on 27- 
inch stems. Blooms in 
May. Excellent cut 

flowers. Hardy and 


Each bulb bears many 
unusually beautiful 
rosy-carmine flowers. 
Easy to grow, good for 
cutting. Very hardy 
Make interesting gifts 
for the sick, as bulbs 





flower; height 
nineteen inches 


KING ALFRED» 


10 Fine Bubs $1.00 ‘ 


Grand monarch of all 
Daffodils; rich golden 
yellow; large flowers 


will bloom without 
soil or water 


or open border. Hardy 
Valuable for cutting 


strong grower 
Popular 


DAFFODILS 


on 24-inch stems. They 
last long in the garden 
and as cut flowers. 
Vigorous growers. 
Send for BULB CATALOG 








WASHINGTON 














THE IRIS EVENT OF THE YEAR will 


occur in your home the day the new 
catalog from Cooley’s Gardens arrives. 
Just look over these features—— 


COOLEY’S Everything s So Handy 


4 NEW INTRODUCTIONS .. . Tobacco 
Road, a golden brown sel; Bataan, at the 
deep henna-plum-copper; Ormaco, the | 


first Ormohr seedling; Idanha, a tall | 
tan and lavender pink bicolor. | 


in COLOR! ROOSEVELT 


¥ 200 of the LATEST NOVELTIES and 
¥ up-to-the-minute ~ riggs siete Business districts, fashionable shopping 
¥ ti ge ee centers, Broadway theatres, Radio City 
sensibly, : , 
¥ lection groups at great savings. . . » By making the Roosevelt your New 
W SYMPOSIUM OF 100 BEST IRIS. A York headquarters you obtain a perfect 
ad ni of opinion of 78 "7 the combination of efficiency and pleasure. 
official judges of the American Iris Appetizing meals, hospitable service .. . 
Society. A “best’’ list that is actually Attractive rooms with bath from $4.50. 
representative. 425%, Red R n 
d 5% eduction on oom ates 
DAFFODILS! The rarest novelties and the most popular well an Sevetes Bled 
known varieties. Ours is one of the few sources of these scarce 
items since the war cut Holland's supply. 





Dancing in the 
COCKTAIL 
LOUNGE 


every afternoon 


WALTER PERNER 
and His Orchestra 
in the 
ROOSEVELT GRILL 
. Nightly except Sundays 


ORIENTAL IRIS... 
and exotic Japanese iris. 
attractive collection. 


really a more popular name for the huge 
We again offer a select list and an 


Ask for your copy today except Sunday 


a postcard will do. 


COOLEY'S GARDENS 


Box F 
SILVERTON, 





HOTEL ROOSEVELT 


MADISON AVE. AT 45th ST.. NEW YORK 
BERNAM G. HINES, Managing Director 


OREGON 
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. White 


BEARDED IRIS) 


. . yxded Ipuis 


EARLY JUNE) 


SNOW WHITE— 
Pure White 
VELVET 
Deep Blue 
HAPPY DAYS 
Clear Yellou 
GLEAM — S&y Blue 


BLUE 


1 EACH, 4 PLANTS 


$1.25 

















FLOWERFIELD’S 
RIS FAMILY | 


4 Selected Collections 
White, Blue and Gold 
4 Siberian 
4 Bearded 


4 Iris Kaempferi 
3 Autumn Flowering 


15 Plants $4.50 






Continuous Bloom Throughout the Sea- 
son. For dependable and consistent garden 
flowers the Iris Family gives abundant 
beauty yet requires little care. 


y) , <r 
Belly A ln 
IRIS KAEMPFERI 
“QUEEN OF THE GARDEN” 


White FY owe 
Sys - hacempfert 


(SIBERIAN IRIS) 
JULY ) 


BETTY F. HOLMES. . 
ASTARTE 


. Double White 
Double Blue 


(0 A) a ee Single White 
DEEIE GIANT 2°: 2 ia ese Single Blue 
1 EACH, 4 PLANTS ..... $1.50 


p P 
. . if . 
Sehextan : Spt ( MID-JUNE) 








2 WHITE DOVE— 
Atlee MH - Howmering Pure White 

PEGGY PERRY 
AUTUMN QUEEN White Deep Blue 

ee ne : BUTTERFLY 
JEAN SIRET. Yellou i 
DLIUYT. GCHAVAGNAG ...... Blue IRIS PSEUDACORUS- 
1 EACH, 3 PLANTS ..... $1.00 Yellou 
1 EACH... 4 PLANTS 
$1.00 
Reserve now, your copy of Flower- 


field’s Autumn Catalogue with com- 


plete listings of Iris, Tulips, Lilies 





and other flowering bulbs and plants. 











37 Parkside Ave. 








Flowerfield, Long Island, N. Y. 
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The Iris, above most other perennials, makes a colorful informal hedge or long border. 
in the garden of Mrs. R. B. Post 





Iris clumps are intermingled with perennials 


Paint Your Garden With Rainbow Colors 


HE first duty of any garden flower 

is to supply color, and lots of it— 

and to the degree a plant does this 
one job it is either a success or a flat 
failure, 

Consider, then, with me, the vast poten- 
tialities of the genus Iris in fulfilling this 
requirement. Do you want a bold splash 
of color that will fill the neighbors’ eyes? 
Or a refined intimate piece of flower-sta- 
tuary as delicate as a Dresden shepherd- 
ess? You ean have either—or both—with 
Iris. Would you like a column of mareh 
ing swords a thousand feet long te edge 
a drive or a winding path, and top them 
with gold and blue, white and purple, 
bronze, maroon and yellow? You ean 
have it, too, with Iris. 

During these times, especially, one 
needs a flower that is big-hearted: lavish 
with its bloom, easy to care for, adaptable 
to a wide range of soil and climate. It 
can’t be expensive and it must increase 
three or four-fold every vear. Few plants 
will fill this bill, but Iris certainly will, 
with good measure and running over. 

How well experienced gardeners have 
grasped these advantages is shown by 
the results of two recent studies of “favor 
ite perennials”’—one by a national wom- 
en’s magazine whose gardening readers 


By FRANKLIN COOK 


Director, American Iris Society 


plumped for Iris by a wide margin as 
first choice; and another by a men’s gar- 


den elub in L[llinois which indicated Iris 
again as first in their estimation. So, if 
any flower can be considered America’s 


favorite perennial, it’s Iris. 

Suppose we want to paint a few 
splashes of color into the garden, using 
Iris, what range of color do we have? 
Well, you ean look at a color-wheel, start 
with blue, go through violet and magenta 
to almost red, skip the pure reds, and 
run through copper, tan and maroon, 
take in all the tints and shades of yellow, 
many variations on white and you will 
have covered the field very well. In other 
words, except for pure red and green, the 
rainbow has nothing on the Iris. So no 
matter what your ven for color combina 
tion, you are very apt to find an Iris to 
fill the bill and supply you with your 
palette of colors with which to paint. 

Before running for the first Iris eata- 
logue and ordering the Super Extra Spe- 
cial Collection, let’s see how Iris may be 
pianted to best advantage and what kind 
to get. For the purpose of the landseap- 
ist, or you and me in this instance, we 
have decided that we want good clear 
color first and foremost and we will also 
insist on hardy floriferous varieties of 


long-lasting qualities, good substance to 
the flower and of not too great a 
since we're often going to use quite a 
few roots of each variety. Then we need 
to know the height and blooming season 
of the Iris we use so that we can put 
them in proper relation to each other and 
to neighboring plants. Perhaps we 
might make out a ecard for each projected 
player in the Iris pageant and have the 
information we need most 
Here is such a simple eard: 


price 


conveniently. 


Iris Castalia Hardy 
Floriferous 
W ell-recommended 
blue-lavender 


Midseason 
30—36” 
Color—Clear light 
Color, season and height are character- 
istics that one can determine from any 
vood Iris eatalogue. The other three are 
harder to track down, and may be the 
pitfall into which the unwary stumbles 
without experience. For there are Iris, 
many of them, that are not hardy, not 
floriferous, and not suited to our purpose 
here. We ean’t use any flower that is 
going to pass out the first winter, nor 
one that will bloom once in three years. 
If you’re not sure on this point you must 
either “ask the man who owns one,” go 
to a nursery where they’re blooming, or 
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Iris 
Both of these Iris displays, in Dr, 
garden, are seen by hundreds annually 


Much one’s 
collection may give 


Cook’s Illinois 


satisfaction is to be gained from the pleasure 


Iris colors may be blended to achieve a “living picture” in the 


garden. Several varieties have been grouped by Dr. Cook, using 


others. 


a specimen Spruce tree as the background 





take the advice of a commercially disin- 
terested fancier. 

The next question is how many do we 
need, which depends somewhat upon the 


available space for planting. But first 
we must know that we have a_well- 
drained, slightly elevated patch of soil 


with full sun. , These are the only abso- 
lutely necessary requirements for an Iris. 
Soil can be sandy or elay, heavy or light, 
slightly acid or quite alkaline—but full 
sun and perfect drainage are the sine 
qua non of Iris culture. 
In general Iris may be used in any 
one of five different modes of planting: 
(1) As a single accent plant grown by 
itself. 
(2) As a member of the troupe of ae- 
tors in the mixed hardy border. 
(3) As an informal hedge or long con- 
tinuous border. 
(4) As a collection. 
(9) As a planned composition ot eolor 
a living picture. 


Take the first, simplest and sometimes 
most effective method. Here we want the 
very finest specimen plant we ean find 
for one bold accent. We will dig up a 
piece of sod from the lawn in a high dry 
area in full sun and dig a hole the size 
of a bushel basket. Then put in a small 
spadeful of well-rotted cow manure, an- 
other of sand, a trowelful of a good bal- 
anced plant food and fill up to an inch or 
two above lawn level with good loam. 
Mix this soil well and plant anywhere 
‘rom one to three or four plants in it 
with roots well spread and rhizomes cov- 
ered one-half inch. This is the place to 
use one of the grand new novelties that 
are so spectacular: MarrerHorn for a 
white, 40 inches tall and majestic as 
its namesake; Spun Goup or GoLDEN Ma- 
JESTY for a deep yellow; StTarpom or 
MELLOWGLOW in deep coppery orange; 
City or Lincoutn, gold and maroon; 
GreEAT LAKES or Missouri for light or 
deeper satiny blue; Sante or Deep VEL- 
vert for the darkest, glowin’est purples. 
If you have room for just one Iris, plant 
it this way and make it a good one that 
will stand out! 

The first method may be spoken of as 
the “grandstand” way of planting an 
Iris. It belongs to the super-giants of 
the Iris world, but fortunately there are 
also kinds of Iris that mix well with other 
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flowers and are more amenable to the 
disciplines of the hardy border. If plant- 
ed in a mixed border, one ‘must always 


remember that Iris have always been 

aristocrats and won’t have their “feet 
” \ ° 

stepped on” by any other plant. Shading 


of the rhizome by neighboring plants will 
not do. Each. newly set root should have 
at least one square foot of the border to 
itself with no encroachment into this area 
by either roots or foliage of neighboring 
plants. If this is remembered and the 
plant has full sun, good drainage and a 
reasonable share of its plant food, it 
will prosper. 

Companion plants that bloom at the 
same time with Iris are few, but the pos- 
sible combinations of color with them are 
many. Some that come most strikingly 
to mind are Oriental Poppy Cerise Beau- 
ty with deep blue Iris, Poppy Olympia 
with deep purple Iris, or soft pink Poppy 
Fairy with frosty blue Iris GLORIOLE be- 
hind it. Some of the early Peonies can 
also be combined with them if the deep 
reds are left out, and blue and yellow 
Flax make pleasing foregrounds for yel- 
low and blue Iris. Coralbells in mass, 
especially Heuchera Rosamundi, supply 
a gorgeous foil for light blue Iris, while 
the earlier Hemerocallis like The Gem, 
Gold Dust and Dr. Regel set off purple 
and violet Iris like nothing else. Geums 
and Trollius may often bloom simultane- 





ously, while annuals may be found in pro- 
fusion of varieties in every color. 

As a long hedge or continuous border, 
Iris supply a need for a strikingly beau- 
tiful ribbon of color that may be extend- 
ed as far as the vista allows. Here they 
are grand to edge driveways or roads, and 
in many towns ecivie and garden organiza- 
tions have co-operated in making stun- 
ning public plantings of this sort, the 
most notable being those in Nashville, 
Tennessee, and in Wilmette and Kenil- 
worth, Illinois. In private gardens where 
a variety of color is required, the most 
striking effects are produced by placing 
the “loudest” and most brilliant [ris near- 
est the usual lookout point and shading 
off in the distance to the lighter colors. 
Thus one planting I know of seems twice 
as long as it really is because of the judi- 
cious order of color from brilliant copper 
and gold and magenta through yellow 
and violet to lavender, pink and lastly 
white. 

Finally, one comes to the point where 
he or she wants to paint a living picture 
with Iris. Next to the hybridizer’s art, 
this is the height of ambition for the Iris 


fancier. Some few of your Iris will 
almost seem to cry out for others of 
analagous or complementary color. You 


will see a pink blend that is made to 
look more pink and luscious when put 
next a medium blue. Or a pale salmony 
apricot Iris that is “pointed up” by per- 
haps a cream and a frosty blue-white. 
A dark purple will glow more warmly 
with a deep orangy gold behind it, and 
so ad infinitum. 

Pick out an area with a central fea- 
ture of some kind such as a perfect ever- 
green or tree or shrub, or perhaps a foun- 
tain. Clean it up and prepare the soil 
to a depth of a foot or more. Chart the 
dimensions of the ground to be planted, 
think up the colors you want to use, and 
figuring one rhizome to a square foot 
determine how many roots you will need. 
Suppose you decided you wanted a sym- 
metrical semi-circular bed of Iris in tints 
and shades of pink, blue and cream—and 
that vou thought that the pinks belonged 
in the foreground, creams and light blues 

(Continued on page 330) 





Plant your choicest variety of Iris as an 
accent plant to be admired for its perfection 
of bloom and color 








Wartime July Flower Talk 


HE flower fraternity is surely wide 

and fine and safe, even in wartime. 

There can be no tactical gain in 
bombing a garden. Of this feeling I get 
evidences at Breeze Hill almost every 
day, particularly during a cool evening. 
One such evening after a shower that the 
night before had sweetened the air, two 
Virginia ladies walked in smiling at me 
as they asked if I was the owner. One 
of them earried two copies of THE FLow- 
eR GROWER which she showed me to prove 
her right to visit. We had then a very 
real garden visit, because both ladies were 
actual “flower folks.” 

Only a few days previously “the deep 
South” sent me two similar folks, this 
time from Mississippi. They knew what 
they were seeing, and what they wanted 
to compare with home blooms in Meri- 
dian. By American Rose Society con- 
tact we compared and enjoyed, and I had 
a most pleasing long distance visit with 
no war worry anywhere in sight. 

So a garden does its work, even if it 
is a garden of intimacy, of expressed 
preferences, of beauties that can be com- 
pared and discussed. Breeze Hill is that 
sort of a garden. It has no grand dis- 
plays, no wide vistas, no ostentatious 
features. It is intentionally all plants 
and flowers and shrubs and trees and 
Roses, with no marble, no architecture, 
and only walls and walks and weathered 
rocks that fit the flowers and fruits it 
nurtures. (Perhaps I had better cor- 
rect myself by referring to the simple 
sundial which is really in the garden 
center, and which is so covered with Am- 
pelopsis lowi that its decent proportions 
are no longer obvicus.) 

For these reasons Breeze Hill is a gar- 
den of peace, even in these days of wars. 
“It is so peaceful,” said a visitor one day 
when the war news was bad, and that 
reminded me of the German who wrote 


of the location in Bellevue Park about 
1819, in a letter to his home. Comparing 


Susquehanna scenery with that on the 
Rhine, he added “and here the view is 
more pleasing, more peaceful, because 
there are in sight no ruins of eastle or 
convent to remind one of the horrid days 
of past ages.” 

Yes, Breeze Hill is peaceful as well as 
beautiful, and the hot July days only 
emphasize the value of a garden to the 
pirit of man. Even in this unusually 
early season, when Roses broke records 
by blooming within May’s first week, 
these same Roses earry right over into 
July. 

Indeed, we expect to have good Roses 
in July, because the Hybrid Teas are 
‘hen going into their second bloom and 
ome of the Hybrid Perpetuals with a 
ew of the Climbers earry over into the 
atriotie month. The Walsh memorial 
edge, of which I have previously writ- 
en, I am sure,-is by no means through 
looming, and I am frankly proud of 
the way in which we have gathered most 
of the otherwise forgotten varieties orig- 
nated by that Cape Cod Irishman who 


By J. HORACE McFARLAND 


will be remembered because of his Excel- 
sa and his Lady Gay. More than a score 
of other excellent varieties, including Hia- 
watha, Evangeline, Paradise, Milky Way, 
are in this group of thoroughly hardy, 
distinct and valuable Roses which | want 
this hedge to rescue from the trade 
obscurity into which I fear it will other- 
wise fall. When I remember the plants 
of Walsh’s growing which took all the 
prizes in Boston and in New York years 
ago, I have a memory of Mrs. M. H. 


-Walsh, Wedding Bells, and several others 


that will stay with me. If anyone who 
reads these words really wants Walsh 
Roses, he ean stir up his dealer toward 
obtaining them, for it is not impossible. 

This 1942 the season began with re- 
strained treatment for black-spot, be- 
cause we had no black-spot early in the 
season and until there came such mois- 
ture in the air as encouraged the fungus 
to begin its deadly course, we left off 
the spraying. In the hot days of July, 
however, we persist, though we have 
learned that it is not wise to spray on a 
very hot day or upon the hard-boiled 
schedule I used to shout about. We keep 
after aphis with nicotine sulphate, and 
we do manage to keep black-spot to a 
minimum, 

July brings us a great many other 
garden treasures. That finest American 
Lily, Superbum, which we have put in 
half-shady spots at Breeze Hill, does 
certainly justify its name, even when we 
bring in the Lilies from the Coast like 
Pardalinum to compare with it. Also 
we enjoy some <Auratum Lilies which 
have been grown under non-mosaie con- 
ditions, and I don’t see why we ean’t 
expect to keep on having some Auratum 
Lilies. 

It seems now to be quite definitely de- 
termined that the mosaie which inter- 
feres with Lily loveliness does not travel 
fast or far. At the Lily Conference in 
Geneva in 1941 the Lily doctors seemed 
to come to the conclusion that if an un- 
infected Lily was planted 15 feet or more 
from one that was suffering from mosaic, 
the disease was not transferred. 

July brings the Buddleias to their first 
good bloom, and this year again we are 
proposing at Breeze Hill to try to reduce 
the number of the varieties which have 
been multiplying entirely too much. A 
difference of only one or two shades of 
pink does not justify a long name and 
a new variety to be catalogued. 








Phlox, the first Hollyhocks, the best 
Delphiniums, are of course with us in 
this warm month. Hemerocallis seems 
to love the heat, and it is certain that by 
selecting varieties, beginning with Earli- 
ana which this year bloomed in May, we 
“an have these pleasing Daylilies every 
day until frost. The color variety from 
almost white to a deep bronzy red is also 
commendable and desirable. 

A striking thing to see is a great clump 
of Cimicifuga racemosa, which planted 
in the edge of the shrubbery shakes its 
white blooms in our eyes over a consider- 
able distance. 

The Funkias or Hostas and the Pla- 
tyeodons also favor us. There is a tre- 
mendous show of Bignonias, which last 
four or five weeks on an old tree upon 
which have been trained two plants, and 
I ean assure any reader that it is worth 
while. 

During this hot month we are enjoying 
the All-America seedlings which are to 
tell us how good or how bad are to be 
the offerings in a year or two. Mostly 
they are good, and some of the Rose 
selections give witness to the way in 
which America is advancing quite inde- 
pendently of our fighting brothers across 
the water. It is patriotically amusing to 
note the way in which war name seed- 


lings are asking for public favor. The 
American Rose Society has recorded 
names of Douglas MacArthur, Pearl 


Harbor, Anzac and Mme. Chiang Kai- 
shek, all of which Roses make a bid for 
public favor on the basis of names we 
think well of. 

Many times before I have recommended 
garden visits in July so that one could 
plan next year’s garden. I do it again 
with the hope that there will be gasoline 
enough to take one where gardens may 
be seen. We will visit less than usual, 
I presume, and we ought therefore to 
enjoy more fully such visits as we can 


make. Garden friends can be made in 
July and held through all the years to 
follow. 


Tamping With a Board 
By Howarp H. EpGerton 


HERE are many gardeners who 

don’t own a lawn roller, almost as 
many who won’t borrow one, and twice 
the number of circumstances under which 
a roller could not be used anyway, yet 
where tamping is necessary. For these 
gardeners, and for such circumstances, I 
recommend my invention: a board and a 
rope! The ideal measurements for the 
board are 6 feet by 18 inches by three- 
quarter inches thick with a rope 8 feet 
long. Eighteen inches from one end of 
the board, cut scallops in the sides, the 
thickness of the rope. Tie the rope 
around the board and walk on the board 
over your new paths and seeded beds, 
shifting the board by means of the rope. 
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These Plants Were Immigrants Once 


Our flower gardens are being enriched with plants 


which have been gathered from many parts of the 


globe 


OR many years the work of the 

Division of Plant Exploration and 

Introduction of the Bureau of Plant 
Industry in our Department of Agricul- 
ture has concerned itself primarily with 
the introduction of plant materials of 
potential value within our country, chosen 
with particular attention on plants for the 
traditional “food and feed” with secon- 
dary interest on all other phases of plant 
work in descending scale of economic im- 
portance. This arrangement brings orna- 
mental materials at the very end and it 
must be confessed that in many cases the 
ornamentals are the side collections of 
men whose main purposes lie elsewhere. 

It is only occasionally that our Division 
has the opportunity to find something 
new to science as well as new to horti- 
culture. And it is often true that some 
of the material that concerns us is intro- 
duced simultaneously by other agencies 
or private individuals. This does not 
concern us seriously since the main pur- 
pose of the Division is to bring new plant 
material into cultivation, accomplished 
usually by co-operation with nurserymen 
who have especial facilities for propaga- 
tion. These gentlemen are under no regu- 
lation to report their sources of supply, 
so that you may be growing plants that 
have been introduced in this way without 
knowing it. 

The Azaleas that have appeared for 
some years in- various catalogues as U. S. 
Department of Agriculture introductions 
are really a by-product of an expedition 
to the Orient to study chestnuts. Cuttings 
were sent back, propagated slowly and got- 
ten into trade. None are new to science; 
only a few could be proven new to horti- 
culture. Many of them are related to 
Rhododendron indicum which is the old 
late-flowering, red Azalea maecrantha of 
the trade; a species of limited usefulness 
because it is not hardy in the North and 
because it is given to flowering inter- 
mittently in the South, a habit which 
does not endear it to the nurserymen who 
prefer to sell plants which flower in 
great profusion and at specific times, 
all in honor of the dear winter tourist! 

To supplement these, various named 
clones were purchased abroad and certain 
species have been raised from seeds pur- 
chased or received as gifts. Some species 
are still unavailable from any source but 
slowly all of the evergreen and semi-ever- 
green Azaleas (but not ineluding horti- 
cultural named varieties) are being studied 
and evaluated before offering them to 
the trade for introduction. 

Although references to variation in 
Tradeseantias are not unknown, little has 
been done to bring into commerce the 
color forms of the Spiderwort native in 
the eastern states. A watchful British 
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By B. Y. MORRISON 


nurseryman began picking up chance 
seedlings in his nursery and within the 
last few years there have been placed for 
testing almost a dozen named color forms. 





McFarland photo 
The Thalictrum rochebruni- 
anum, is a most desirable species which will 


Meadowrue, 


have great value in moist gardens 


A number of these have been received 
with enthusiasm, including the varieties 
Iris Prichard, James Stratton, James C. 
Weguelin, Pauline and Purple Dome. 
This plant is a modest perennial which 
is indispensable to the gardener who has 
a moist shady border and insists on 
flowers. 

For an equally moist spot but sunny, 
one might speak of Thalictrum roche- 
brunianum which was originally picked 
up in northern Japan by a man whose 
main business was the soybean. He recog- 
nized it as a lavender-flowered Meadowrue. 
From his few seeds, still fewer plants 
were raised and by a careful saving of all 
their seeds an eventual stock was propa- 
gated for testing. Some of the recipients 
are complaining because it is not as deli- 
vate in form and structure as T. dip- 
terocarpum, which is true, but it might be 
pointed out that it will grow and grow 
lustily which is not always true of the 
other species. 

In some co-operation with projects in 
the Soil Conservation Service, seeds of 
native Agastache verticillata 


our “ame 
into the Bureau’s nursery where they 
produced half-shrublike plants with 


scented aromatic, gray-green foliage and 


and are being tested by our government 


tall racemes of purple-magenta flowers 
with slightly deeper ecalyces, the color 
being that warm color so appropriate 
to late summer and autumn. Like its 
relative and geographic neighbor, A. cana, 
which has been in and out of trade, it 
has scented foliage with an even more 


pleasant aromatic odor and_ brighter 
colored flowers. A third species, A. 


rupesiris, was added for good measure. 
None are useful in the coldest parts of 
the country and seem to do best in places 
with hot dry summers. 

Anyone who has raised Campanula 
sarpatica from seed knows that it varies 
not only in color but in form. A whole 
series of these variations was propagated 
and named. Some of the recipients are 
critical because they have seen similar 
forms among seedlings, but these gentle- 
men fail to realize that one does not al- 
ways depend upon seedling variation. 

At one time or another many of the 
named forms of Philadelphus have been 
in cultivation, but in order to review 
certain of the more recent forms many of 
the older varieties were repurchased and 
studied. From these propagations were 
made of varieties that merited attention 
in our opinion, particularly those which 
might have been lost because only north- 
ern nurseries concerned themselves in 
times past. As an example of this is the 
powerfully fragrant but rather tender 
hybrid purpureo-maculatus. 

Sharing the same fate are many of the 
Deutzias which do not enjoy really north- 
ern winters and have not always been 
maintained in middle or southern trade. 
Varieties studied and sent out include a 
series of the familiar Deutzia crenata, 
Candidissima a very fine form of D. 
seabra, the somewhat tender but large- 
flowered Discolor in a selected form, and 
two varieties of such uncertain parentage 
that they must go as “Magicien” and 
“Mont Rose.” 

At present, when everyone seems to be 
presenting his own form of Ivy, it may 
be dangerous to mention this useful ever- 
green vine, but it seemed wise to us to 
import from “the old country” as many 
of the named varieties as might be had, 
using them as measuring sticks against 
the motley array of “names” offered here. 
As a result of this campaign, about 
twenty named kinds have been dispersed, 
to which study the Brooklyn (N. Y.) 
Botanie Garden has added their own 
later work. 

Although the Division makes no elaim 
for their sole introduction, our propa- 
ganda placed behind the Oriental forms 
of Pyracantha has gone far to make 
them useful in those states where they 
flourish. A similar contention might be 
made for the beautiful evergreen Berberis 








julianae. Years ago, the late Dr. 
Walter Van Fleet received cut- 
tings from the Arnold Arbore- 
tum and from these plants liter- 
ally thousands of seeds and scions 
have gone out into the trade. 
Stranvesia davidiana, another 
Oriental broad-leaved evergreen, 
has had its best protagonist in 
our Division and its foliage, even 
more beautiful in winter when 
tinted with bronze and purple 
than in its summer green, is now 
fairly well known in some of 
the southern states. 

Here it is beginning to have 
for neighbor the hybrid Abelia, 
Edward Goucher, which for all 
practical purposes is the coun- 
terpart of the useful Abelia 
grandiflora save that it has laven- 
der-pink flowers with a touch of 
yellow and orange inside the 
throat. As with other near 
hardy shrubs, it comes through 
the winter best when its wood is 
well matured in the autumn. The 
variety was named for the man who made 
the CTOSS, 


Acer griseum with its beautiful bark 
has lived many a year at the Arnold 


Arboretum and Acer earpinifolium with 





Photo by McFarland in 
Interest in the hybrid Deutzia Mont Rose is being stimulated 


by the Bureau of Plant Industry 


quite different but equally beautiful bark 
and simple leaves is another fine Maple 
of little report in general cultivation. 
Without a doubt propagating material 
from both has left these parent trees, but 


it is not easy to find either in 
trade. For this reason, the Divi- 
sion has sent out some hundreds 
of the latter and even now is 
preparing a renewed campaign 
tor the former. 

Of minor bulbs, many have 
gone out, Gladiolus species from 
South Africa, Ixias, Crytanthus, 
Crinums, species of Hippeastrum 
of much more modest beauty 
than the flat-faced commercial 
strains, Ammoeharis, ornamental! 
onions, occasional rare Museari 
or Ornithogalums, ete. 


Because none of these are mat- 
ters of national importance, be- 
cause none can turn the tide of 
affairs or men, little is said of 
them or of the hundreds of other 
by-products of work that has its 
more easily measured successes 
cotton, soy-beans, potatoes, 
wheat and rice. 

(The Bureau of Plant Indus- 
try does not distribute plants to 
home gardeners. Ask progres- 
sive nurserymen for the varieties de- 
scribed, or write this magazine for in- 
formation. We will make every effort to 
direct readers to sources of as many 
plants as possible. ] 


Do Pools Need Oxygenating Plants? 


FTER sixteen years of experience in 
growing aquatics — during which 
time I have visited water gardens 
Texas to Canada and have been 
connected with a large commercial grower 
in northern Ohio—Il am convinced that 
most garden pools will be better off with- 
out the submerged mosses known as oxy- 
genating plants. 

Outdoor pools are well aerated and 
oxygenated by air which dissolves into 
the water through the surface. Winds 
and occasional rains facilitate this aera- 
tion. The oxygenating function of under- 
water mosses is superfluous in such pools. 
However, these plants are useful in two 
or three respects. Fish like them be- 
cause they provide anchorage for spawn 
and cover for small fry. Some of them 
are pretty, and they help to keep down 
the growth of alge (and consequent green 
water), apparently by utilizing the free 
plant food dissolved from soil and diffused 
throughout the water in the pool. But 
here are the faults: (a) they harbor in- 
sect larve dangerous to young fishes; (b) 
pieces are constantly breaking and _ float- 
ing to the surface, giving the pool an 
untidy appearance; (c) they become the 
weeds of the water garden, as many kinds 
will “take” the pool, choking Waterlilies 
and other desirable plants. 

It is the last-named fault that weighs 
heavily against the oxygenators. I know 
of one commercial grower who keeps 
several small boys busy pulling water 
mosses out of his hardy Lily propagating 
pools. The Lilies would be smothered if 
the mosses were left unchecked. 
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By S. Y. CaALpWELu, (Tenn.) 


In the beginning I was gullible enough 
to tollow eatalogue directions and put 
Anacharis in a 15- by 30-foot garden pool. 
In one vear I had enough Anacharis to 
make a bale of hay, and my Waterlilies 
could hardly fight their way up through 
solid banks of the moss. I weeded but 
it came back very fast. Before I could 
grow Lilies satisfactorily in that pool it 
Was necessary to drain it, rake out the 
Anacharis, take up and carefully wash 
every Lily, and replace every bit of soil. 

Common names for Anacharis§ are 
Water Pest and Babbington’s Curse. Still 
it is recommended for pools in nursery 
catalogues. The other kinds recommend- 
ed are not quite so bad, but I doubt the 
wisdom of planting any of them in other 
than small pools where one can easily 
reach from the sides and weed out excess 
growth. I have a number of pools with 
hundreds of fish and a variety of aquaties, 
and these pools have been without oxyge- 
nating plants for approximately twelve 
years. In very hot weather I use ex- 
tremely minute quantities of bluestone 
(copper sulphate) to prevent cloudy 
green water. Too much, of course, kills 
fish and all plant life, but I have never 
been careless enough to cause such dam- 
age. 

Snails, clams, newts, miniature turtles, 
tadpoles and frogs are interesting things 
to have in a pool, but their practical value 
is vastly overestimated. 

There is an impression abroad that rain 
water is not good in pools. In my expe- 
rience it is perfectly satisfactory and 
likely to be freer from chemicals than 


water 


sources, 


from wells, springs or similar 

Any ordinary reasonably clean 
water is suitable for pools. 

I heartily concur with the usual recom- 
mendation that Waterlilies be given am- 
ple soil and space to grow. Plenty ot 
good soil, plenty of sunshine, still water 
and intelligently selected plant materials 


insure successful water gardens. 


Mirabilis Uniflora 
By Mrs. OrvitLe INGALLS, ( Vt.) 


VERYONE is familiar with the lov- 

able Four-o’Clocks, but have you met 
the member of the family which has a 
double, or rather a trumpet-in-trumpet 
form bloom? It is delightful, and as 
sweet-scented as a Jasmine. The color of 
the good sized blooms is a bright rose, and 
the blooms stay open much longer than 
old-fashioned Four-o’Clocks (M. jalapa) 
and persist day after day. 

The long-tubed, Petunia-like blossoms 
seem to be embedded in a mueh ruffled 
lower bloom: sometimes the lower bloom, 
or involuere, is edged with green. The 
plants sometimes grow 30 inches high, and 
are dotted all over with clear rose flowers. 

When cut, they last fairly well in a 


cool room and diffuse a delicious fra- 
grance. We like to plant them as a low 
hedge. The blossoms stay open nearly 


all day. This is sometimes ealled “The 
Wonder Flower” and is classed as Mira- 
bilis uniflora. 
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Rubber 


F I had realized, three years ago, when 

I was going over the Continental 

Mexican Rubber Company in Torreon 
(in the Mexican state of Coahuila) how 
avid Ameri¢ans were soon going to be for 
any information about guayule rubber, 
| would have taken photographs and 
much fuller notes. Guayule (pronounced 
y-u’-lie) grows in the two central Mexican 
states Chihuahua and Coahuila which bor- 
der on the United States, on the rocky, 
mesa known as the Chihuahuan desert. 

Before I ever went to Mexico I was 
quite used to this plant growing in neat 
rows in the flat fields of the Salinas 
euayule ranch not far from my Cali- 
fornia home. No one paid any attention 
to it then though people who sped past 
on the San Francisco to Los Angeles 
highway may have remarked, “I wonder 
what that plant is?” 

As I drove through the dusty, - deserty 
mesa on my way to Torreon, the plants I 
saw reminded me of those in southwestern 
Texas where guayule is also indigenous. 
The little gray rubber-producing shrubs 
were seattered sparsely over the rocky 
slopes among cacti, yuccas and agaves, 
the prickly poppies (argemones) and des- 
ert willows (guayule does not like com- 
petition). These guayule plants looked 
grayer and happier than the ones I had 
seen in captivity. In the distance a few 
Indians were pulling at the guayule and 
laying the branches in the sun. Toward 
evening they would pile them on the backs 
of burros and go to their base camp for 
the night. 

The genus Parthenium belongs to the 
Sunflower Family and though all of its 
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From American Weeds 


By LESTER ROWNTREE 


Author of “California Shrubs” 





So much has been written about 
guayule and other rubber-bearing 
American native plants that we 
asked the famous plant hunter, Les- 
ter Rowntree, to dip into her note- 
books. These first-hand observa- 
tions the result.—EprrTor 
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eight species contain some rubber, none 
is so rich in it as Parthenium argenta- 
tum, which is guayule. It is a branching 
shrub growing to about 3 feet. It has 
small leaves which are silvery on both 
sides and branches to match. The bloom 
is inconspicuous, looking something like 
that of a small and rather dingy cream- 
colored golden-rod. 

I spent half a day with Senor de la 
Fuente, the manager of the Continental 
Mexican Rubbér Company, and was told 
the whole story of the plant from seed to 
the tire. After the Indians bring in the 
bushes these are washed and ground in 
machines. The resulting pulp contains 
particles of rubber which are separated 
and run into tanks where they float. Then 
they are skimmed off and subjected to a 
purifying treatment. Senor Fuente was 
feeling a little low at that time because 
he was unable to dispose of what rubber 
he was manufacturing and said that un- 
less there was a greater demand he might 
have to go out of business. 

Because there was so little market for 
guayule rubber, artificial re-planting in 
Mexico is (or was) not practised. When 
the Indians pluck the guayule branches, 
the roots remain intact and from them 





spring new shoots. Also seedlings come 
up round the roots of the old plant. This 
new growth takes from five to seven years 
to become large enough for harvesting 
and the Indians work other areas while 
the old stands are growing to production 
stage. 

Though guayule sprang suddenly into 
the limelight of terrific publicity, it has 
actually been here all along. It was first 
brought to the notice of Americans in 
1852 by J. M. Bigelow. The first Ameri- 
can rubber was made from it in 1888. . 
It was exhibited at an exposition in Phila- 
delphia in 1907. In 1910, Prof. Fran- 
eis Lloyd, the guayule expert, published 
for the Carnegie Institute, “Guayule, a 
Rubber Plant of the Chihuahuan Desert.” 
This is the fullest account of guayule that 
we have. 

Guayule seed is now searce. The Amer- 
ican government has bought up every 
ounce it can find. The Salinas ranch, once 
so quiet and unnoticed, now hums with 
importance and is being enlarged. Other 
areas are being sown. But you cannot 
rush Nature. Since it takes several years 
for guayule plants to reach maturity (and 
guayule growing has never had much en- 
couragement), the present stock of mature 
plants is not large. 

However, Yankee ingenuity has a way 
of getting busy when and where it is 
most needed. While guayule is growing, 
a little gray shrub of our own deserts, 
ealled rabbitbrush, may fill the breach. 

In September of 1904, Judge A. V. 
Davidson, a Californian, was traveling 
through Owens Valley (a narrow one 
which runs north and south on the east 
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Culture of the wild shrub, guayule, for rubber production is now an exact science in 


which modern machinery is employed. 
binds the plants. 


The harvester (top left) picks up, chops and 
At lower left, seedling plants are topped in the nursery bed. In 


Mexico, wild guayule is hauled to the station by wagon 











side of the High Sierra in California), 
and noticed Indian children playing with 
a ball made of a rubbery substance. He 
got the Indians to show him the bush 
from which they made their balls and 
sent specimens of it to the Department of 
Botany at the University of California. 
These were examined and the report was 
filed. 

This bush, rabbitbrush (Chrysotham- 
nus nauseosus), may be a future source 
of rubber tires. During the first World 
War, when it appeared that America’s 
overseas supply of rubber might be cut 
off, the report on rabbitbrush was fished 
out of the files and further investigations 
were made, aided by a group of Indians 
who gleefully set themselves the task of 
chewing out some more rubber. This re- 
sulted in more reports which were also 
filed away. 


500,000,000 Pounds of Rubber 


In 1923, when the price of foreign rub- 
ber was raised, the reports were unearthed 
again, but as it was still cheaper to im- 
port the stuff, nothing was then done 


about rabbitbrush. The recent excite- 
ment emphasized by an 58.0.8. from 


Washington sent clerks hurrying back to 
their files. The old reports are now prov- 
ing their value, botanists have moved up 
a noteh in the esteem of the government 
and the public, and rabbitbrush promises 
to be one of those native plants which will 
supplement our rubber supply while the 
recently sown seeds of guayule germinate 
and are petted along to maturity. At the 
present time there are five hundred mil- 
lion pounds of available rubber in rabbit- 
brush. All this has been sprung rather 
suddenly on the government and as red 
tape never accelerated matters, rubber- 
making from rabbitbrush is not yet under- 


way. Meanwhile some people who live 
where rabbitbrush grows have allowed 
creed to smother common sense and 


have pulled up truckloads of the shrub in 
an effort to make quick and fat profits. 
Since the rubber manufacturing wheels 
are not ready to turn, this is pure waste 
and the wicked destruction of a national 
resouree, 

From January to the end of August 
rabbitbrush looks like what the layman 
calls “desert sagebrush.” Neither it nor 
most of the other plants so labeled are 
When not in bloom rabbitbrush is 
a round, very twiggy shrub from one to 
seven feet tall. It has the silvery look of 
many desert plants and is covered with 
a thin felty substance composed of tiny 
matted wool-like hairs. Its very narrow, 
gray, one- to two-inch-long leaves often 
disappear during the hottest and driest 
months. It does not, like most desert 
plants, wait for winter rains to bloom but 
instead puts forth all its energy in a late 
summer display, becoming a golden globe. 
Thousands of yellow flower heads which 
smother the bush are followed by fluffy, 
rather dingy seeds which, as they mature, 
are carried off and sown by the breeze. 

The chrysothamni belong to one of 
the groups of the Sunflower Family. In 


Sages. 


California there are at least six other 
species, some containing rubber, but 
C. nauseosus contains more rubber and 


has more varieties than any of the others. 





A specimen branch of Guayule in flower 


Each variety seems to possess a particular 
region of the state, most of them choosing 
spots where the soil is alkaline. Those 
containing the most rubber grow in Inyo 
and Mono counties which border on Ne- 
vada just south of the central part of the 
state. There are large stands of chrys- 
othamnus in Nevada and Colorado and 
some species grow in Arizona, New Mex- 
ico, Utah and Idaho. 

The process of extracting rubber from 
rabbitbrush is the same as that which is 
used for guayule though guayule yields 
a higher percentage of rubber. The roots 
as well as the branches contain rubber 
but unless the present demand justifies 





Colchicum 


Colchicums always take the 
gardener by surprise, for 
without warning the _ blos- 
soms burst open where 
but a few days ago the bare 
showed no 


brown earth 


signs of life. Colechicums 
have their seasons mixed. 


They 


the spring, 


grow luxuriantly in 
only to die 
down without flowering. 
In early autumn, however, 
benefit 
they come into flower. The 


look 


like Crocuses, giving rise 


without of leaves 


clusters of blooms 


to the common name Au- 
The Colchi- 


cum is not a true Crocus, 


tumn Crocus. 
however, and the name 
Autumn Crocus should be 
Crocus 


applied only to 


species 








pulling up the whole plant, the wise 
method of harvesting is obviously to cut 
off the branches and let the plants regen- 
erate themselves for a future harvest. 


Rubber from “Milkweed” Doubtful 


Perhaps you have been confused, as I 
have, over the publicity which 
newspapers have given to “the rubber 
bearing milkweed ealled vertaga.” The 
very nature of reporters’ and journalists’ 
jobs seem to make it necessary for them 
to sacrifice accuracy and sometimes even 
truth for the sake of news value. The 
plant alluded to is Stephanomeria virgata 
which, as far as I ean find out, has no 
common name. Botanically it is far re 
moved from a milkweed (though a white 
liquid does ooze from its broken stems), 
and belongs to the chicory tribe of the 
Sunflower Family. It is a slender weed- 
like annual a few inches to a foot high, 
found growing in deserted fields and val- 
leys. It is very common in Southern 
California and grows throughout the state 
and up into Oregon as well as in some 
of the states a little to the east of Cali- 
fornia. The leaf is more deeply notched 
than a chicory leaf and the flower, which 
is white on top and pink beneath, is 
smaller, 

Until I visit the factory in Southern 
California where rubber is said to be 
made from this plant, I have no authentie 
information to offer as to the part this 
little chicory will play in our national 
economy. 

While you are still rubber minded, get 
a copy of David Fairchild’s “The World 
Was My Garden,” turn to page eighty- 
four and see what he wrote in 1939 about 
the beginnings of rubber in Singapore. 


eastern 
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These Flowers Grow on Stilts 


TANDARDS in gardening language 

is the term applied to a group otf 

varden plants which have been espe- 
cially trained to assume a certain tree- 
like shape having a single stem and a 
rounded, bushy or weeping top. The 
shape of the top depends not so much 
upon the training as upon the particular 
kind of plant used. Although mostly 
seen in parks and private estates they 
are equally adaptable and useful in the 
smallest garden and require no more care 
than that given most plants. 

Most people are familiar with Helio- 
trope, the tragrant plant so often used 
in summer bedding in the garden where 
normally it will grow about two feet high. 
Kew people realize, however, that the same 
plant can in a period of eight or nine 


months be grown from a small cutting 
into a tall tree-like plant, 4 or 5 feet 
high with a single stem and a, broad 
branching head. Trained to this form 


it is then called a standard. 

To produce a Heliotrope standard 
within the interval specified, it is im- 
portant that the cuttings be taken at 
the proper time, usually the latter part 
of August. Young growths 2 or 
long are taken trom healthy 
rooted in moist 


3 inches 
plants and 
sand in the eyeenhouse. 
When rooted they are potted up into 
24-inch pots in a sandy soil mixture 
and placed in a temperature that approxi- 
mates 60° at night, risinge: to 70 during 
the day. As soon as these pots become 
filled with roots, the plants are shifted to 
31-inch pots. This shifting to a larger 
size pot is repeated when rooting indi- 
cates it to be necessary, but over-potting 
must be avoided, 

When the plants have grown 6 to 8 
inches high, stakes must be provided to 
keep the stems straight, using one to a 
plant. To secure the strong unbranched 
stem that marks the well grown standard, 
all the side growths or laterals which 
spring from the axils of the leaves must 
he systematically removed. Growth is 
thereby directed to the development of a 
single stem. 

Forming the head is the next step, and 
this has a distinct relationship to the 
height of the standard. For all practical 
purposes a height of 4 feet: from the soil 
line to the top is ideal. At this point the 
tip of the main stem is removed above the 
last leaf thus stopping its further upward 
growth, The training of the head is effected 
by allowing the last four or five side 
erowths at the top to develop. These side 
shoots should be well placed to get a well- 
balanced and rounded top. The tips of 
these growths are also pinched when they 
have grown about 4 inehes long, causing 
them to rebranch, that is send out sub- 





This remarkable fine standard Wisteria 
plant is one of several growing in a flower 


border at the New York Botanical Garden 
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By PATRICK J. McKENNA, 
New York Botanical Garden 


laterals. If necessary the tips of the sub- 


_laterals too can be pinched to produce a 


dense head. From this juncture, the plant 
is allowed to grow as it will. All sub- 
sequent tip growth will add to the dimen- 
sions of the head. 

The directions given for the training 
of Heliotrope standards can be applied 
in every detail to varieties of Fuchsia 
hybrida, Lantana sellowiana (trailing 
Lantana), Lantana camara varieties, and 
varieties of the outdoor bedding Geranium. 
Not all of these, however, can be trained 
into standards in the same period of 
time. Lantana sellowiana and some va- 
rieties of Fuchsia can be trained into 
standards in eight or nine months, but 
it takes two years to produce a_ good 
sized standard of Lantana e¢amara_ va- 
rieties, and also of varieties of the bedding 
Geranium. The latter also differs some- 
what in its cultural requirements.” The 
Geranium should be given a lower tem- 


perature and grown gradually without 
forcing, j 

In planting standards out in the gar- 
den they are taken out of the pots and 
planted directly in the soil. With the 
exception of Heliotrope which for best 
results should be raised afresh each year, 
the other tender kinds mentioned can be 
kept for several years by digging them 
up in the fall, potting in large pots or 
tubs, and storing in a cool greenhouse or 
in a frost-proot cellar. 

Standards have many uses in the gar- 
den. As accent points in the flower garden, 
to relieve the flatness of low bedding 
arrangements, and to create a feeling of 
dignity, standards such as those described 
are invaluable. Placed 8 to 10 feet apart 
in beds bordering long paths, they ean 
be used to create an avenue effect. If 


the colors of the standards are contrasted 
with those of the underplanting, as for 
example, Heliotrope standards and the 

















It’s possible to work out color 
combinations with standards as, 
for instance, purple Heliotrope 
underplanted with yellow Hun- 
(right). A 
Rose is 


nemania standard 


below 





yellow Hunnemannia, or cream 
Lantana standards and _ pink 
Verbena, the whole effect is 
heightened considerably. Lan- 
tana sellowiana (lavender) has 
a drooping habit, making it suit- 
able for informal effects. Its use 
in a large bed combined with 
Vinea rosea, variety alba pura 
is a thrilling sight. 

Besides these tender forms, there are 
a number of hardy standards in popular 
use. Some of these are produced by 
methods somewhat different from those 
deseribed for the tender types. The 
standard or tree Rose is a familiar ex- 
ample. It is produced by budding, using 
two types otf Roses. The supporting 
stem is usually that of Rosa rugosa and 
the top or flowering part that of the type 
desired. Buds from flowering wood are 
taken in July and from one to four of 
these are inserted near the top of a. 3- or 
4-foot stem. Buds from a Rambler Rose 
will form a drooping head, those from 
the Hybrid Tea or Hybrid Perpetual 
varieties will form the bushy type of head. 
Rose standards are not very successful 
in the vicinity of New York and at best 


are very short lived. In a_ favorable 
elimate, however, no standard is more 
beautiful. The difficulty is that they are 


potentially weak at the bud union; our 


Grow Borage 


OR the gardener who responds to 

the gentle charm of modest flowers 

and loves to offer hospitality to bees, 
the blue stars of will have a 
decided appeal. 

It is a good little plant for the front of 
the border, and forms a compact bushlet 
about 18 inches high, and earries its pure 
blue flowers, set off by handsome black 
anthers, in loose ornamental racemes. 
Once established, Borage has the grate- 
ful habit of sowing itself, restrainedly, 
and re-appearing year after year. 

An entry from a garden diary, latitude 
of New York City, (Staten Island to be 
exact) reads: 

“May 19, 1941. The borage seeds 
bought in the spring of °39, and mislaid, 
were found vesterday. Soaked ‘the seeds 
in water over night and sowed them in 
open ground this morning. 

“June 7, 1941. The old ’39 seeds came 
up finely, husky little seedlings. Also 
planted fresh Borage seed today.” 

A further notation at the end of the 
season records this last sowing germi- 


Borage 








By Avperta Hitt Situ, (N. Y.) 


nated in less than two weeks and that 
the plants bore flowers until well after 
the first frosts. 

Borage officinalis has a distinguished 
and illustrious background in history and 
art. Greek and Roman warriors in the 
brave days of old always quaffed its 
blossoms in their wine. During the Middle 
Ages the lady of the castle directed her 
maidens in making Borage syrup and in 
erystallizing its blossoms for comfits. 
Tudor and Stuart ladies used it as their 
favorite motif in embroideries, and the 
Commonality of England well knew the 
couplet, 


“T Borage 
Bring alwaies Courage.” 

For this flower time out of mind has 
been highly esteemed for increasing valor 
in the less than lion hearted! 

Indeed, the noted herbalist, Mrs. Leyel, 
writes in her book, “Herbal Delights”’, 
“With the present knowledge of glands 
there is little doubt that it has a specific 
sphere of action on the adrenal gland, 


hot summers and cold winters 
tend to dry out and harden the 
stem. The usefulness of Rose 
standards can be prolonged by 
tving moss on the stem in the 
summer. They are protected in 
winter by being loosened from 
the soil, laid flat on the ground, 
and covered with soil and 
leaves. 

Wisteria is another plant that 
can be trained to standard form, 
although years of constant train- 
ing are required to mature one. 
First a stem is tied to a strong 
stake, and when the desired 
height is reached (3 to 5 feet), 
the tip is pinched out, causing 
it to branch. Several branches 
at the top are retained to form the head. 
Then these are cut back. As the top re 
branches it is kept repeatedly cut back, 
the object being to build up a_ heavy 
stem or trunk capable of standing alone. 
In this practice of repeated heading back 
to short stubs, attention must be paid to 
forming a symmetrical top. There is also 
produced as a result of this cutting back, 
an immense head and much short-jointed 
vrowth that will result in the formation 
of flowering spurs. 

When formed, Wisteria standards are 
kept in shape by shortening the young 
erowths twice during summer to about 
one-third their length. In early spring 
these are further shortened to two buds. 


Wisteria standards are long lived, and 
with eare will last for many years. 


Trained standard plants are available. 
Often, local florists can supply tender 
kinds, sueh as Geraniums and Fuchsias, 
and some nurserymen specialize in stand- 
ard roses and Wisteria. 


to ‘Make the Minde Glad’ 


the organ of courage, and by strengthen 
ing the gland it actually does increase 
courage in those who are lacking in the 
secretions of the adrenal gland.” 

Surely, this would indicate that Borage 
belongs in a_ well considered Victory 
Garden, and that none of us need disdain 
to “take a course” of Borage flowers upon 
oceasion ! 

In the garden, charming 
planted for color-succession to succeed 
the early spring Forget-me-not, Myosotis 
dissitiflora. The sturdy Borage shelters 
the selfsown seedlings of the Forget-me- 
not from heavy rains, and the hot summer 
sun. 

Grown in the herb garden it has many 
uses. Its young leaves finely shredded 
may be used to give a cucumber flavor 
to green salad, while the fresh herb 
steeped in water imparts a coolness to it. 

As a summer beverage nothing is more 
delicious than our domestie claret, mixed 
half and half with sparkling water, forti- 
fied and beautified with a fresh sprig of 
blue Borage blossoms. 


Borage is 
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ie” 2 
Photo courtesy Life Magazine 
General Douglas MacArthur 


The old General MacArthur Rose, named 
for the father of General Douglas Mae- 
Arthur and introduced in 1905 by E. G. Hill 
of Richmond, Indiana, is likely to become 
popular again. Prior to naming this fra- 
grant rich red garden Rose, the world-famous 
Rose breeder met General MacArthur in 
Washington, D. C., and was so impressed 
with this gentleman’s pleasing personality 
that he decided to name the Rose for him. 
Public plantings of this Rose are urged 
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General MacArthur’s Flower Namesakes 


HE names of famous people 

have been perpetuated for 
generations by flowers. Thus, as 
the mareh of events brings new 
personalities into prominence, 
there is an instant response among 
plant breeders to honor them with 
their choicest new floral creations. 

The Rose, since the days of Em- 
press Josephine of France, has 
been the most permanent means 
of recording the history of the 
days, as is evidenced in 
such names as Genera! Jac- 
queminot, Marechal Niel— 
even Independence Day. 
It is only natural, there- 
fore, that America’s fore- 
most hero of the war, Gen- 
eral Douglas MacArthur, 
has had a red Rose named 


The new Douglas Mac- 
Arthur Rose. as one 
might expect, is dark 
velvety crimson in 
color and also has the 
much-needed — quality 
— intense fragrance. 
It’s beautiful in bud 
or full bloom. The 
introducer, Fred H. 
Howard of Montebel- 
lo, Calif., describes it 
as an improved Crim- 
son Glory 


in his honor. It is somewhat of a coin- 
cidence that his father, General Arthur 
MacArthur, also had a red Rose named 
for him; and both men fought in the 
Philippines. It is only natural that other 
flowers have been or will soon be given 
the General’s name, ineluding a Daffodil, 
a Snapdragon, a Gladiolus and a Dahlia. 
































Douglas MacAr- 
thur Rose is to 
be introduced in 


the fall of 1943 





The first new flower to 
earry the MacArthur 
mame was the “Mrs. 
Douglas MacArthur 
Sweetpea” which was 
first shown to the public 
at the International 
Flower Show held in 
New York last March 
when Mrs. George C. 
Marshall, wife of the 
U. S. Army Chief of 
Staff, was presented with 
a bouquet by David Bur- 
pee, the originator. In 
January, when Mr. Bur- 
pee first proposed nam- 
ing this flower for Mrs. 
MacArthur, she was on 
Corregidor with her hus- 
band and son, so permis- 
sion to use her name was 
granted by her brother in 
Tennessee. The Sweet- 
pea is ruffled salmon-pink 




























Practical month by month tips on the 


culture of flowers, fruits and vegetables 


July Reminders 


By MonvaGur FREE 


Horticulturist, 


UMMER PRUNING. If your trees 

are casting so dense a shade that 

they inhibit the growth of desired 
plants beneath them, the present is a 
good time to initiate thinning opera- 
tions. Remembering the principle that 
pruning a tree when it is dormant sti- 
mulates strong growth while pruning 
when it is in full leaf slows it down, it 
will be realized that July is a_ better 
time to do such pruning than is the win- 
ter. Any branch that is removed should 
be cut off close, and parallel with the 
axis of the branch from which it springs. 


The thinning should be done thought- 
fully with a view to improving the 


shape of the tree as well as to admit 
more light to the ground below. 

Wisterias which have already filled the 
space allotted them should be pruned by 
cutting back the long, trailing growths 
of the current season to within about 6 
inches of their point of origin. 

When the blooms have faded it is time 
to prune Rambler Roses by cutting out 
at the ground line all canes which have 
flowered. Roses ot this type are dis- 
tinguished from other Climbing Roses by 
their small flowers in large clusters, and 
by the numerous new shoots which are 
evident at the base of the plant at bloom- 
ing time. These new shoots, after prun- 
ing has been done, should be trained on 
the support to take the place of the old 
canes which were cut off. It is from 
these new shoots that the flowering la- 
terals will originate next year. Climb- 
ing Roses, which have a more permanent 
top growth, should not be pruned now. 

Evergreen hedges of Yew, Arborvitae, 
and Retinospora may be pruned light- 
ly with the hedge shears during this 
month. 

Violas can be sheared to advantage 
now in the expectation of getting a full- 
er crop of blooms in late summer and 
early fall. Annuals such as Sweet Alvys- 
sum also can be cut back with the same 
objective. The removal of faded flow- 
ers from annuals to prevent seeding is 
one way of prolonging their season of 
bloom. This is especially true in the 
case of Sweet Peas. 

If Chrysanthemums have not yet at- 
tained the requisite bushiness give them 


one more pinching—the last for the 
season. 

Pests. Weeds in general are more 
susceptible to the effeet of chemical 


weed killers when in full 
during hot summer weather. 


vrowth and 
Wherever 


Brooklyn Botanie Garden 


conditions are such that weed killers 
can be used they should be applied now. 


Dust or spray Rose bushes to keep 
black spot and other fungus troubles 
under control. Ideally, a coating of 


fungicide should be applied betore every 
rainy period. 

Japanese beetles now will be getting 
in their dirty work. Extra choice plants 
may be protected, if not too large, by 
covering them with cheesecloth. It is 
practically impossible to protect flow- 
ers by spraying, but foliage can be saved 
by spraying it with a deterrent such as 
lead arsenate if there is no objection to 
using a poisonous spray; or, by the lime- 
aluminum sulphate spray if a more or 
less innocuous one is preferred. Untor- 
tunately it discolors the foliage as much 
or more than lead arsenate. It is made 
up as follows: 2 pounds hydrated spray 
lime, } pound aluminum sulphate, 10 
gallons water. Sprays containing rote- 
none, when available, also are effective, 
but their sale for use on ornamentals 
has, I understand, been prohibited by 
the War Production Board. 

Sucking inseets such as 
aphids should be sprayed 


with a contact spray be- 
fore they have time to 
multiply in devastating 
numbers. 


Crab grass ean be weeded 
from the lawn by hand if 
the infestation is light, but 
when it is heavy about the 
only really effective thing 
to do is to remake the 
lawn in September, and 
then build it up so that 
the growth of lawn grasses 
is dense enough to choke 
out erab seedlings. 
Raking the lawn before 
every mowing to raise the 
flower spikes so that they 
are cut off and seeding 
prevented is another 
method of fighting this 
pest. The mower should be 
equipped with a 
‘atcher and the clippings 
burned. Raising the lawn- 


@Trass 


vrass 





If you would have the best 
possible blooms on Rambler 
Roses next year, prune 
away now all old canes, re- 
training the 


illustrated 


new ones as 





mower blades an inch or so at this time is 
helpful in checking crab grass. 

Any trees supported by means of guy 
wires should be examined to make sure 
that the wires are not cutting into the 
bark. Trees and shrubs with wired-on 
labels also should be examined to make 
sure that their fastenings are not doing 
any damage. 


Plant propagation. Cuttings of both 
hardwood and softwood plants may be 
inserted in sand, or sand and peatmoss, 
in a shaded coldframe. Any rock gar- 
den plants can be propagated readily by 
cuttings inserted at this time. Rambler 
Roses can easily be increased by layer 
ing. It is done by pegging a cane to the 
ground, covering it at intervals of about 
one foot with small mounds of soil. 

It it has not already been done, seeds 
of perennials and biennials may be sown, 
preferably in a shaded coldframe. The 
shade should be removable, such as that 
provided by lath s¢ereens, or cheesecloth 
on a trame, so that abundant light can 
be given the seedlings as soon as they 
are large enough. 

Seeds of quick-maturing annuals such 
as Gypsophila, Phlox drummondi and 
Godetia may be sown in vacant places in 
the perennial border. 


Transplanting. Towards the end of 
the month bearded Irises may be divided 
and transplanted if the clumps are 
crowded. Usually the fan of foliage 
should be cut about half way down with 
sharp shears. Transplanted at this time 
they have a chance to make new 
and become firmly anchored in the soil 
before winter. 


roots 


If it should become necessary to trans 
plant Oriental Poppies it may be done 
withers. If it 
increase the 


foliage 
be desired to 


as soon as the 


should stock 








of any particular variety it may be done 
by means of root cuttings about 2 inches 
long and one-quarter inch in diameter. 
Plant them vertically the right way up 
in sandy soil. 

Madonna Lilies should be transplanted 


if they are crowded, or if for any reason 
it is necessary to move them, just as 
soon as the foliage begins to turn yel- 
low. Do not make the mistake of plant- 
ing them too deep—2 or 3 inches is 
enough, 


July in My Vegetable Garden 


By Pal L 


Author of 


weather has made it 
unnecessary to cultivate the garden 
for two weeks. Plants are not sul- 
fering yet but | thought it best to 
vet some water on the young stuff. The 
old, deeper rooted plants are still grow- 
ing well. 

Some day | hope to have a permanent 
watering system for my whole garden. 
I figured a couple of years ago it would 
cost about $200 to install it and planned 
to get it in by this spring but the war 
has put it off for a few more years, 
Two hundred dollars is a lot of money 
but divide it by 20 years, the length 
of time a well cared for system should 
last, and #10 a year is pretty cheap to 
be able to turn a valve or two and have 
any part of the whole garden watered. 
Many a time | have gone down into the 
y with my good clothes and shoes 
on to move our portable sprinkler, 
thinkine I could do it without getting 
a spot on me—what blind faith we poor 
mortals have at sueh times. 

Put a muleh of 2 inches of compost 
around the tomato plants. This should 
prevent hard black areas on the 
bottom of the tomato fruits. “Blossom 
end rot,’’ as it is called, is not a disease 
but a breakdown of the cells caused by 
an uneven supply of water. The mulch 
will hold the moisture in and keep the 
down. Strawy manure, peat, 
grass clippings, old hay or other similar 
material can be used. 


ULY 1. Dry 


varden 


those 


W eeds 


July 5. Cool weather has been great 
for the peas and caulifiower—we never 
had such ones. I nearly froze 
watching the sporting events last night; 
with so few 


“ood 


it seemed fireworks 


around. 


queer 


Made another planting of: 
Lettuce—-10 feet each of Cos, 
berg and Mignonette 
Red Cored Chantenay 
Karly Wonder 
Tendergreen and 
Wax 
Kohl Rabi 
Seed for plants 
en Acre 
cauliflower, 


Cos- 


Carrot 
Beet 


Beans Pencil Pod 


3 feet each of Gold- 
cabbage, Snowball 
Italian broceoli 


Sweet corn——-Golden Cross Bantam 
Endive—Deep Heart Fringed 
Rutabaga—-Long Island Improved 
Chinese cabbage—Chihili 


Set plants or: 
Summer Pascal celery 
Golden Acre cabbage 
Snowball cauliflower 
Italian broecoli 


We made the bean planting twiee as 
long to have a gvood supply of tender 
beans to can about the first of September. 
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DEMPSEY 


“Grow Your Own Vegetables” 


The dry weather is getting serious. 
The cool nights have helped some, but 
when we planted our seeds it was almost 
impossible to make a furrow, the soil 
was so dry. With my one sprinkler and 
hose it is slow getting over the garden 
for we have found it necessary to leave 
the sprinkler in one position over two 
hours to wet down thoroughly. 

I got Banks to come up with his 
rototiller and turn over the strawberry 
bed so that we could plant some late vege 
tables. The ground was powdery down 
6 or 7 inches. I had to give the area a 
soaking before we could plant. 

One of the children found a big green 
tomato worm while looking for a ripe 
tomato, These repulsive looking cater- 
pillars can cause a lot of damage in a 
short time stripping off several leaves a 
day. There is nothing that can be done 
to get rid of them except by hand _ pick- 
ing. The parent is a large gray-brown 
moth. Many gardeners mistake it for a 
hummingbird because it flits around the 
Petunia and Nicotiana blossoms poised 
in mid-air as it sucks the nectar. How- 
ever, it Is always seen in the evening when 
all good hummingbirds are in bed. 

A friend had given me a few Victor 
tomato plants a week after I had set my 
others. [| put them in a poor gravelly 
corner of the garden, setting them about 
2 feet apart because they are a_ deter- 
minate or dwarf variety and make a small 
plant. The children found a few fruits 
well colored and proceeded to eat them 





Victor tomato is a new variety which is very 


satisfactory for home gardens because _ it’s 


early and dwarf 


then and there—atfter I had a chance to 
look them over. This is a brand new 
variety and one of the forerunners of a 
very early maturing strain. Developed 
by the famous plant breeder Dr. Yeager 
in North Dakota (now at New Hamp- 
shire) it is the first member of the fam- 
ily to be distributed to the trade. It was 
one of the All-America winners last year. 
They were by far the earliest tomatoes 
we ever had in our garden, and they 
looked good too (and the kids said they 
tasted good). I understand that a first 
cousin, called Bounty, was introduced 
this year which is even better than Vie- 
tor. 


July 10. I have not said mueh about 
the pest situation but I have been religi- 
ously dusting all crops that I suspect 
might have any inseets looking them 
over. Evidently I have been well re- 
warded for my neighbors say that they 
are having the worst time ever with all 
kinds of pests in their gardens. Dry 
weather usually means more trouble 
from insects. 

Il am paying particular attention now 
to the squash vines in order to control 
the squash vine borer. An unusual look- 
ing clear-winged moth lays its eggs on 
the vines durimg late June and early 
July. White grubs soon hatch out and 
burrow into the squash stem just above 
the ground. The vine wilts and 
after a few days may die. A thorough 
dusting with rotenone or spraying with 
nicotine-volek (15 teaspoons and 3 table- 
spoons respectively to one gallon water) 
at weekly intervals from June 15 to 
July 20 should conirol them. — Slitting 
the stem and removing the borers may 
or may not help. Covering the squash 
stems as they grow with soil may save 
the plants provided roots develop at the 
nodes. 

Had so many beans we thought we 
might as well can The second 
planting came on before we were through 
picking the early crop. Got the kids 
busy picking and snipping while mother 
and I assembled the equipment and jars 
and cleaned them up. It is going to be 
necessary to conserve all vegetables and 
fruits we can this vear so I suggest vou 
vet those old jars looked over to be ready 
when the opportunity comes. If your 
garden produces more than you ean use 
at any time you should get all the sur- 
plus into jars. Or, if vou know that 
your garden will not provide any sur- 
plus, you should keep tabs on the local 
market. When crops are at their best 
and prices at their lowest, purchase what 
you need and get it into jars. Storage 
conditions for the keeping of vegetables 
in a_ satisfactory condition for any 
length of time are so diffieult to main 
tain in the average home that I recom- 
mend you store most of your perishable 
products in jars. 


soon 


some, 


I also suggest that right now you get 
the latest information on canning. There 
are a number of sources. Your County 
Extension Service or Farm Bureau will 
be the nearest and the Home Demonstra- 
tion Agent there will be glad to answer 
your questions or will send you printed 
information. Your State Extension Ser- 
vice or Home Economies Department of 
the State College will be glad to help. 











The United States Department of Agri- 
eulture has issued several bulletins on 
the subject, including Farmer’s Bulletin, 
No. 1762, ‘‘Home Canning of Fruits, 
Vevetables and Meats,’’ and No. 1800, 
‘‘Home Made Jellies, Jams and Pre- 
serves.’’ To get either send five cents 
to the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. Pamphlets put out 
by jar, utensil and canning equipment 
makers and an up-to-date cook book are 
also useful. It is important that you 
have reliable information in front of 
you while canning. You certainly do not 
want to take any chances with things 
voing wrong these days. It is necessary 
to follow directions closely. 


July 15. Had some of that sweet corn 
we planted in April. As soon as I got 
home from work, about 5:30, mother 
said she had some water about ready 
for the corn so I ran down to the garden 
and picked about 25 ears. At 6 o’clock 
we sat down to supper with a pile of a 
dozen steaming ears in the middle of the 
table; the other dozen was cooking on 
the stove. Surely tew vegetables will 
compare with fresh pieked corn-on-the- 
cob with plenty of butter and salt. 

With that good supper under our belts 
everyone went down to the garden and 
did a grand job cleaning up. We pulled 
up the bush beans that were just about 
done. Mother picked off the remaining 
bean pods that were a little too old for 
string beans and planned to shell them 
out for some succotash for supper to- 
morrow night. Cultivated everything 
and gave the young plants a good coat 
ing of dust. I found that the pole beans 
were ready to pick and also discovered 
that the bean beetles were having a 
grand time in between the poles where 
the dust hadn’t hit. The horticultural 
beans were coloring up and looked good. 





Home gardeners usually are 


more interested in quality 


than in quantity. Thinning 
this month has every advan- 
tage. Heavily laden branches 
will not break if 


removed. 


surplus 
Pick off 


by hand and destroy imper- 


fruit is 
fect and undersize peaches 
and plums; snip off surplus 
apples. 


Space apples as 


illustrated 


Photo courtesy U.S.D.A, 





Picked a couple of small cukes to slice. 


July 20. Put some paper on the celery 
to blanch it. The dry weather has made 
it a little small. IL also gave the new 


celery and potatoes a coating of copper- 
lime dust. Since the celery is just start- 
ing to grow well | gave it a side-dressing 
of some 5-8-7, about a pound to each 25 
feet of row. Transplanted a few plants 
of cabbage, cauliflower and 
from the seed sown June 15. 


July 25. We're picking lots of Ken- 
tuecky Wonder beans—they certainly are 
good. Mother says we must plant more 
next year. She always keeps a multi- 
year diary which comes in handy for 
such reminders. With such a record we 
have a check on the weather conditions, 
time to plant, when each pest can be ex- 
pected, ete. Kohl Rabi tasted so vood 
we went down and planted another short 
row. Planted last planting of carrots, 
made the row twice as long in order to 
have a few to 


broecoli 


store. 


This Month in the Small Fruit Garden 


By GrorGe L. SLATE 


New York State Agricultural Experiment Station 


HE strawberry bed will need atten- 

tion this month. Spring set plants 

are now well established and should 
be producing runners. When the bed is 
being hoed these runner plants may be 
spaced around the mother plants so that 
each plant will have enough room for 
maximum root growth. Unless these run- 
ners are spaced many will be crowded 
together resulting in serious competition 
for moisture and plant food. They may 
be spaced 6 or 8 inches apart with the tip 
where the runner plant is developing 
pushed slightly into the soil and held in 
place with a stone or a elod to facilitate 
rooting. After the fruiting row is filled 
out to a width of 18 inches with spaced 
runner plants, those which appear later 
should be removed or overcrowding may 
result. 


Renewing strawberry beds. After the 
strawberry crop is harvested the ques- 
tion of renewing or renovating the bed 
comes up. A bed that is not vigorous 


and is full of weeds should be spaded 
under and a green manure crop sown to 
improve the soil. A vigorous bed, rela- 
tively from weeds, may be reno- 
vated and will produce a second crop the 
following season. The leaves are cut off 
with a seythe or sickle, raked up with 
the muleh and burned. The rows are 
then narrowed to about a foot in width 
by plowing or spading under slightly 
more than half of one side of the row, 
leaving the voung plants along the side. 
The remaining plants are thinned out to 
a, spacing of 10 or 12 inches. Well- 
rotted manure may be applied between 
the rows at the rate of 3 bushels to 100 
square feet. Lacking manure, a 5—10-5 
fertilizer or any complete fertilizer high 
in nitrogen may be used, broadeasting it 
among the plants at the rate of one 
pound to 100 square feet. It should be 
applied when the foliage is dry and any 
that adheres to the leaves should be 
brushed or washed off to prevent burn- 
ing. During the remainder of the sea 


free 





son the only eare needed is to subdue 
| 


the weeds by frequent hoeing. 

Watering raspberries. It the season is 
unusually dry or the soil is subject to 
drought the raspberry patch will benefit 
from irrigation. If that is not feasible 
muleh the bed with straw, lawn elip- 
pings, peat, or forest leaves to conserve 
moisture, 


Grapes. The new shoots on grapes 
should be tied to the wires as they are 
easily broken off by the wind during 


summer storms, 


During the last week in July spray 
the grapes again with Bordeaux mix- 
ture 44-100 to control mildew and black 
rot. If the season is wet and previous 
experience indicates that black rot is 
troublesome, spray again in mid-August. 
However, this spray messes up the fruit 
and should be avoided unless absolutely 
necessary. 

Where Japanese beetles are abundant 
the grape vines mav be wrapped, as soon 
as the beetles appear, with coarse cheese- 
cloth, aster cloth or used 
After the insects are 


tobaeceo eloth. 


vone remove the 
cloth and save it for another yvear. For 
home use this method is better than 


spraying. 


Thinning fruits. Peaches and plums 
should be thinned in early July. Many 
varieties of these fruits tend to set far 
more fruits than the tree should mature. 
Trees which limbs trom 
breakage and tend to bear crops in alter- 
nate vears instead of annually. The 
fruits are small, lack quality, and have 
a high proportion of pit to flesh. 
should be thinned to 6 or 
8 inches apart and plums 4 to 6 inches 
apart. It is especially important to thin 
the Japanese plums such as Abundance 
and Burbank varieties 
bear their fruits in dense ropes. In 
thinning remove all fruits with inseet 
or disease injuries and all small or mal- 
formed fruits. 


overbear lose 


Peaches 


because” these 


Timely thinning will usually make it 


unnecessary to prop up heavily laden 
branches and so prevent weak crotches 
from splitting during storms. Work 


carefully so as not to dislodge desirable 
fruit. Be sure to dispose of all fruit 
that is thinned from your trees. One way 
is to bury it in a pit in some out of the 
way place. 
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Hardy Flower Seeds 


to Sow in Summer 


Try your hand at growing biennials and 
perennials from seed for bloom next year 


By C. W. WOOD, (Mich.) 


ITH the rush of spring work 

passed and the first crop of weeds 

out of the way, the gardener has 
time during July and August to contem- 
plate what has gone betore and what is 
likely to come his way in the near future. 
Among the former, he will surely reeall 
several packets of seeds which were 
overlooked earlier and, remembering ex- 
periences of previous years, he will re- 
member that several kinds are better 
planted now than any other time of the 
year. He may reeall, also, that plantings 
previously made in midsummer were not 
always successful, and he may hold baek 
from trying it again. But he need not 
fear for results, barring unforeseen acci- 
dents, it he handles the seed bed and 
seedlings with hot weather in mind. 
The schedule of operations for this work 
followed by the writer will be briefly 
outlined later, with the thought that it 
may help other gardeners; but first let 
us examine a tew of the reasons for 
midsummer sowing. 

Not the least of them, of course, is 
that it distributes garden work over a 
longer period, relieving the congestion 
of spring, when it seems that everything 
is calling for attention, and the rush of 
autumn, when we are working feverishly 
to get everything ready for winter. But 
a more important reason is that some 
kinds (Pansies and Delphiniums, for in- 
stance) are really best if planted now. 
You cannot hope to get a long season of 
production of exhibition Pansies in the 
hot climate of eastern United States if the 
seeds are not planted in midsummer. 
That gives them a cool growing period 
in autumn, preparatory to a glorious 
blooming season during the cool weather 
of the tollowing spring. Delphinium is 
another case in point. I do not know 
how its modern high-bred strains behave 
in other gardens, but here we get our 
best flowers on the nicest spikes the vear 
following July sowing. They would keep 
on for several years perhaps, though 
never so good as that first flush of ex- 
uberanee; so we find it preferable to 
make vearly sowings, discarding the 
plants after one year’s flowering. 

The natural tendency for man, I know 
from experience, is to take it easy dur- 
ine the heat of summer. The gardener 
will, however, do so at peril of missing 
several of the garden’s nicest experi- 
ences. He will never, for instance, enjoy 
the utmost in Delphiniums, Forget-me- 
nots, English Daisies and Pansies, among 





The modern Delphinium has grace and stur- 
diness. Photo courtesy Vetterle & Reinelt 


others, unless he sows seeds now or buys 
plants trom others who have had the 
ambition to work while the sun was hot 
and the cool shade ealling. It is well to 
remember, too, that one can have liter- 
ally hundreds of plants, if one grows his 
own, for the price of a dozen purchased 
at planting time. Now to a briet discus- 
sion of midsummer seed sowing. 

The basic principles of the operation 
are quite the same as those practiced at 
other times of the year and include a 
finely-worked seed bed that is well 
drained. In addition, one has to provide 
some method of shading, for a few hours 
of intense sunshine while the plants are 
in the cotyledon stage may mean a total 
loss. Perhaps an outline of my method 
may serve a useful purpose now. 


Sowing Pansy seeds. As the work 
with Pansies differs somewhat trom that 
of the others, let us examine that first. 
I realize that many Pansy growers will 
decry the pains recommended for the 
job; to these, I only say that my sched- 
ule was evolved to meet the competition 
of mass-production growers on a big 
market and, incidentally, did the work. 

Select a sunny spot with naturally 
good, well-drained soil and over it place 
a hotbed frame or substitute. Throw in 
4 or 5 inches of rich compost, preferably 
decayed sods, and thoroughly mix with 
the soil in the frame. Rake until fine 
and soak the bed with boiling water to 
kill imseets and perhaps some weeds. 
After the surface is dry, rake again and 
it is then ready for planting. Sow the 
seeds on the surface and cover with 
about an eighth of an inch of clean sand. 
The latter is important, as it helps to 
prevent mildew while the bed is dark 
and damping-off atter the plants are up. 
As a turther precautionary measure, 
cover the surface with dusting sulphur. 
Put on two or three thicknesses of bur- 
lap, water lightly with cold water, and 
leave alone for five days. At the end 
of that time, examination will likely 
show that seedlings are beginning to 
break through the surface. If so, the 
burlap should be removed and a sereen 
of black mosquito netting, supported by 
lath or poultry wire, put on. This cover- 
ing is left on (watering is done daily 
through the netting) until the seedlings 
are large enough to transplant, which 
is when they have made two true leaves, 
ordinarily in six weeks from germina- 
tion. Before transplanting remove the 
netting for two or three hour intervals 
when the sun is not too hot to inure 
them to outdoor conditions. 

Transplant to a thoroughly enriched 
spot (well-rotted manure is preferred for 





















































































































































Biennial and Perennial Seeds for Summer Sowing 
| 
Select | Where When to Sow, First | Blooming 
Name Varieties * Colors | To Sow | (best month | Winter | Time Comments 
| Seeds in bold) | Where | 
Anchusa |Dropmore Deep blue |W here July In open Allsum-  /|Grows 4 feet high 
| wanted mer 
a ed . . | 7 
Aquilegia Mrs. Scott Elliott Wide range Protected September In seedbed |June Best grown in partial shade 
Hybrids ; | frame | 
Dobbie’s Imperial | 
Aubretia Monarch White, pinks, Pots July, August Coldframe “ June | Transplanted when large 
reds, purple | enough to handle 
Bellis \Monstrosa White, pink, red Frame July, early |Coldframe |Early Protect in winter 
perennis | August spring 
Cheiranthus (Type Orange, Frame July, August Coldframe |Spring, If planted < out in autumn, 
Golden Bedder yellow | early protect with light mule h 
} | | | | summer 
Delphinium Giant Pacific White, lavender, Frame July-Septem-| Icebdteanes June on- ‘| Transplar ant to coldframe 
Wrexham blue, violet | | ber. Early) ward before seedlings become 
| | preferred crowded 
Dianthus ‘Many species and |Wide range Frame July, August Open June May be put in | permanent 
varieties | | ground | place in early fall 
Imperator Crested in nice | 
color combina- | 
Hollyhock | tions [Frame July, August Open June on- /|Transplant early to perma- 
| — | ground | ward nent home 
\Triumph ‘Double in nice | | 
| bicolors | 
| — 
' Blue Ball ‘Deep blue | 
Myosotis ————_—_——_— —o Frame July, early ‘Frame in Early Indispensable in a spring 
V ictoria Azure | August | North spring garden 
Pansies Any good strain Wide range ‘Frame July, early Frame or ‘Spring Mulch lightly in open 
| August | open | 
ground 
Se | | — 
Poppy, Imperial Jewels Wide range Where July-Septem-|In open June on- |Seeds sown where ares are 
Iceland Gartford art shades wanted | ber. Early ward wanted are no bother at 
preferred all. Keep moist until 
established 
Barr’s Exhibition Red, white, yellow | 
| or mixed 
Primrose, — Frame As soon as Frame Early Sow early for bloom next 
Polyanthus |Munstead White, cream, | available spring spring 
yellow 
|Huntington’ s Doubles |Wide range | 
Pyrethrum = Frame July, August Frame June Good chance to grow Paint- 
Langport Scarlet Single scarlet | | ed Daisies in quantity 
. a — 2 
\Newport Pink Pink | | 
Sweet Frame July Open Early ‘Mulch lightly for the win- 
William ‘Holburn Glory Auricula-eyed | | ground | summer ter 
mixed 
—_—S | — — — = 
Violas Dozen good varieties |Wide range Frame or July-August |Early sow-\Spring to |Early sowing preferred for 
available | beds ing in open.jautumn if | safe wintering in open 
| | Late sowing|cut back 
! linframe | 
* Author’s favorites 








the fertilizing agent), spacing the plants Pansies, I like to sow the seeds in flats. 
6 by 6 inches, or even 8 by 8 inches if They may then be placed in cool shade, 
extra large flowers are desired. That is as on the north side of a building, until 
a lot of work, I hear many say. Indeed germination takes place. When large 
it is, but the results justify the extra enough to handle, the Forget-me-nots are 
labor. The foregoing schedule, coupled transplanted to the rich soil of a lath- 
with the best seed obtainable, should shaded frame, where they remain until 
Eire You & Rew concepsen of the beauty the ground thaws in spring, when they 
of a Pansy blossom. are put in their flowering places. Daisies 

Forget-me-nots and Daisies. Because are handled in a similar way except that 
Forget-me-nots and English Daisies are they are given full sunlight when they 
seldom grown in such large quantities as are established following transplanting. 


Delphiniums. Although I prefer to 
start Delphinium seeds into growth in 
the greenhouse in February, thereby get- 
ting a crop of flowers the first year, that 
is not always possible. The second best 
schedule calls for sowing in late July. 
They are then planted in a frame that 
ean be shaded by a lath sereen, in a 
light rich soil. If one is not sure that 
the seedlings will be transplanted in Sep- 
tember, it is well to sow the seeds thinly, 

(Continued on page 329) 
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HE sudden rush for information 
about Victory Gardening seems to 
have had little effect on general 
warden books—and this is a reassuring 
sign in times like these. It is to be hoped 
that. publishers will continue to supply 
us with works by our best writers. Guid- 
ance in ornamental gardening is as much 
needed now as ever. 


The Twenty-Seventh Rose Annual 


THE AMERICAN ROSE ANNUAL 
1942. Edited by J: Horace McFarland 
L.H.D. Illus. 230 pages. The Ameri- 
can Rose Society. Harrisburg, Pa. In- 
cluded in membership, $3.50. 


The frontispiece of this year’s Rose 
Annual is gay with brilliantly colored 
Rose hips; it makes an attractive and 
colorful page when the reader opens the 
book, 

Doctor McFarland, who has devoted 
long years of faithful work to the Rose 
Society, has contributed an inspiring 
foreword, Roses In Wartime, and _ his 
hand and pen are still evident in the ex- 
cellent contribution made by the 1942 
Annual to Rose lore and Rose breeding 
throughout the world. 

The 1942 Proof of the Pudding is, as 
always, of unusual interest and value to 
Rose lovers. More than 100 members 
of the Society took part in this year’s 
test of the newer Roses and their reports 
form a helpful commentary on the be- 
haviour of these plants under varying 
climatie conditions. Another feature this 
year is a summary of the Proof of the 
Pudding compiled by George A. Com- 
stock. Since 1926, Roses have been test- 
ed under this system and the results of 
these tests are now offered in the Annual 
in tabular form. 

L. C. Bobbink, dean of American rosa- 
rians, has contributed an article entitled 
A Long Experience With Hybrid Per- 
petual Roses while Eileen W. E. Mac- 
furlane writes on Assets and the Future 
of Rose Heredity. Other contributions 
of special interest are by Dr. R. C. Allen 
of Cornell; C. Eugene Pfister, rosarian 
of The Men’s Garden Clubs of America; 
and Mrs. Frederick L. Keays of Great 
Neck, N. Y. There is space here to men- 
tion but a few of the many worthwhile 
and absorbing contributions to this year’s 
Annual, 


A Layman Report on Colchicine 
Experiments 


A REPORT ON .EXPERIMENTS 
WITH COLCHICINE, by Laymen 
Scientists during 1941. By O. J. Eigsti 
and Barbara Tenney. Illus. 32 pages. 
University of Oklahoma Press, Nor- 
man. 35¢. 


Colchicine seems destined to supplant 
chemiculture as the current interest of the 
scientifically minded amateur gardener. 
In the foreword to this booklet the authors 
(Associate Professor, Department of 
Botany, and Graduate Assistant, Depart- 
ment of Botany, University of Okla- 
homa) tell how laymen besieged their 
department seeking for information on 
the new “magie” substance. In the spring 
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By ESTHER C. GRAYSON 


of 1940 the Department of Botany of the 
University decided to encourage experi- 
ments with colchicine among interested 
laymen. In this project the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York gave financial 
assistance and a Faculty Research Grant 
was made by the University of Oklahoma 
itself. The booklet now being reviewed 
gives a report on these laymen experi- 
ments and lists the names and addresses 
of all those participating. 

So far it is the feeling of the authors 
of this leaflet that results have been valu- 
able from an educational rather than 
from an economic viewpoint. 


A Handbook for Southern Gardeners 


A SOUTHERN GARDEN. A Handbook 
for the Middle South. By Elizabeth 
Lawrence. 241 pages. The University 
of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 
N. C. $3. 


The author of this meaty book on gar- 
dening in the middle south is a landscape 
architect in Raleigh, N. C. As an advo- 
cate of year round bloom, she presents to 
southern gardeners the pageant of bloom- 
ing plants throughout the year, suggest- 
ing “toughies” which are not too fragile 
to take care of themselves in the gar- 
dener’s absence. From her own wide ex- 
perience in her own garden and in her 
profession, she is able to advise the 
southerner what to grow and how to grow 
it from January to December. 

Some of the more unusual features in- 
clude winter-flowering trees and shrubs; 
flowers which bloom in January and Feb- 


_Yruary in the middle South; and a chart 


of all types of blooming things with 
earliest and latest date of first bloom and 
length of bloom. 

A year-round pageant of plant bloom 
is Miss Lawrence’s goal and she tells 
charmingly yet with authority, how it can 
be had, south of the Mason and Dixon 
line. 


A Guide to Nature Hobbies 


BYWAYS TO ADVENTURE, by Edwin 
Way Teale, Illus. 213 pages. Dodd, 
Mead &¢ Co., N.Y.C. $2.75. 


Here is another book which is an in- 
spiration to the lover of Nature. The 
author will be remembered for his de- 


lightful book on bees, entitled “The 
Golden Throng,” as well as for other 


books written especially for boys on in- 

sects, photography, ete. Mr. Teale is a 

naturalist whose interests are inclusive. 
In “Byways to Adventure,” he covers 


a wide territory: birds, weather, stars, 
insects, reptiles, plants, geology, wild 
animals, fossils, aquatic creatures, con- 
servation, to name some. There is a pleas- 
ant conversational atmosphere pervading 
the book, as of a man who sits down for 
a long evening of interesting talk, rich 
with anecdote and personal experience. 

The photographic illustrations by the 
author himself are excellent and unusual. 
Each chapter closes with a bibliography 
which gives the reader a key to further 
and more exhaustive study. Young and 
old will enjoy this book, its varied subject 
matter, and the pleasing manner of its 
presentation. 


Spring Guide to the World of Nature 


OUT OF DOORS IN SPRING, by C. J. 
Hylander. Illus. 143 pages. The Mac- 
millan Co., N.Y.C, $1.50. 


This is one of a very pleasant and 
stimulating series of “Out of Doors” 
books by the author of “The World of 
Plant Life” and other books on various 
subjects. 

Through Mr. Hylander’s eyes, and 
through his drawings and photographic 
illustrations, we learn of the ways of the 
awakening earth in spring. In the first 
chapter, entitled The Trees Awaken, the 
flowering of many trees is described and 
illustrated. The author makes no attempt 
to include all trees, his is rather an invita- 
tion to study, a whetting of the appetite 
of the beginner to acquire knowledge and 
to commune with nature. 

The development of frogs and toads 
and of other amphibians comes next, and 
then flowers, ferns, butterflies, 
moths and birds. 

This slim little book is ealeulated to 
inspire and stimulate the mind and eyes 
to observation of what occurs all about us 
in springtime. 


mosses, 


Chemiculture Up to Date 


CHEMICAL GARDENING by D. R. 
Matlinz. 159 pages. The Chemical 
Publishing Co. $2.25. 


It has been some time since a book on 
chemiculture has reached this reviewer's 
desk. The volume now under discussion 
is Dr. Matlin’s second book on the sub- 
ject, his first being “Growing Plants 
Without Soil,” published in 1940. 

Due to the development of new meth- 
ods in this recently developed science, 
the author now offers a second work on 
soilless culture with a view to informing 
interested amateurs and professionals on 
the latest findings and best practice in 
the field. Both home and commercial 
culture are discussed and there are chap- 
ters on water and sand or gravel culture. 


All About Home Vegetable Culture 


A MANUAL OF HOME VEGETABLE 
GARDENING, by Francis C. Coulter. 
Illus. 279 pages. Doubleday, Doran 
& Co. N.Y.C. $2.50. 


And still they come! I wonder if read- 
ers are as “fed up” with home vegetable 








books as is this reviewer. But take heart! 
Mr. Coulter’s book is really a good one. 
And there are but few of the long list of 
which that ean be said. Mr. Richardson 
Wright in his introduction tells us that storing, canning and cooking which so 
the author has had long personal expe- many of the new vegetable books include, 
rience in his subject, and that he is “up” but the data on growing is there and 
on all new methods, modern varieties and readily available for reference. An ap- 
better practice. pendix gives frost dates, spring and fall, 

Almost everything which can be told garden measurements, a list of agricul- 
about home vegetable gardening seems tural experiment stations and a digest of 
to be here, in concise, clearly stated form. leading varieties of vegetables with shape, 
All the best varieties are faithfully re- color, and other data. 
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ported, the modern methods of combating 
insects and disease, the correct prepara- 
tion and fertilization of the soil. 

The author has left out the harvesting, 
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EARLY RADISH INTERPLANTED WITH CARROTS 


GF CHIVE AND CHINESE CABBAGE 
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Daffodils in Great Britain and America 
DAFFODIL YEAR BOOK 1942. Joint 
Issue With The Royal Horticultural 
Society. The American Horticultural 
Society. Washington, D. C. 96 pages. 
7T5¢. 


This year’s Daffodil Year Book, com- 
bining the English and American An- 
nuals, is another evidence of our alliance 
with hands across the sea. 

There is a report of the R.H.S. Daffo- 


dil Show, 1941, and several articles by 
Guy L. Wilson ineluding reports and 


comments from Northern Ireland and ex- 
tracts from U.S.A. correspondence. Shows 
are reported from such points as Lyming- 
ton, Pasadena, Tasmania, New Zealand 
and Australia. 

William Jackson has contributed arti- 
cles on Naming Daffodil Seedlings in Tas- 
mania and exhibiting there. 

Points for Which Daffodil Breeders 
Should Strive, by Kenyon L. Reynolds, 
is of special interest as is Robert C. Mon- 
cure’s article, Choice Daffodils, giving as 
it does the author’s preference of fine 
varieties under each classification. 

It does seem, however, that the annual 
has been prepared by men whose minds 
are absorbed perhaps by the world crisis 
rather than by the growing of Daffodils. 
Familiar names are absent from the con- 
tributors’ list. However, as far as it 
goes, the Annual is good. 


A Year’s Progress With the 
Amaryllis Family 

edition. 

Traub, 186 

American Amaryllis 

Fla. $3.25. 


HERBERTIA 1941. Daylily 
Edited by Hamilton P. 
pages. Illus. The 
Society. Orlando, 


This volume of Herbertia is dedicated, 
by the younger Daylily breeders, to the 
pioneers in the field. A memoir on George 
Yeld, the first person to hybridize 
Hemerocallis, opens the book and there 
is also an autobiography by Amos Perry 
and one by Hans Peter Sass, and Paul 
Howard Cook. 

Contributions of special interest in- 
elude an article on Color Photography 
and the Amaryllids by Wyndham Hay- 
ward, Memorandum on a Monograph of 
the Genus Hemeroeallis by A. B. Stout, 
and several articles by H. P. Traub. 

There is a section called The Buyer's 
Guide giving advice on the purchase of 
Daylilies. Most of the foremost dealers 
appear in the advertising pages. 

A table giving results of the 1941 ex- 
perimental Daylily poll is of interest. 
This gives a trustworthy yardstick for 
measuring worth to the beginner who 
wants to purchase fine varieties. Early, 
intermediate and summer bloomers are 
listed by color. 
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Garden Plan 20 by 20 Feet 


A little garden may yield a lot if it’s well 

planned. This layout is exceptionally good. 

“A Manual of Home Vegetable Gar- 

by Francis C. Coulter (Doubleday 
Doran & Co.) 


From 
dening,” 
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OLIAGE plants, I haven’t the 
slightest doubt, prove entirely satis- 
fying and satisfactory to the thou- 


sunds of window sill gardeners who grow 


them but, somehow, they have never 
appealed to me. When 1 started my 
indoor garden, I wanted plants that 


bloomed profusely, vaily, riot- 
the florist’s Cinerarias and 


bloomed ; 
ously, as did 
Primroses. 

But alas, | well knew that the budget 
would never countenance their purchase, 
at least not in the quantities that | de- 
sired, and so, for a year, | tried to be 
with the moderately flowering 
Bevonias, Geraniums, Gloxinias, ete., and 
flowering these 
neither my interest nor my _ en- 
thusiasm, I decided to take matters into 
my own hands and grow the varieties | 
wanted, trom seed. I knew, of 
that this procedure wasn’t commonly 
recommended for amateurs, especially 
without benefit of greenhouse facilities, 
but ‘Nothing venture, nothing have.” I 
could try, anyway. 

Thus, with a real thrill of adventure, I 
ordered four packets of seed, Cineraria, 
Caleeolaria, and two kinds of Primroses, 
planted and cared for them according to 
directions, and, in due time, was rewarded 
with a display of and bloom far 
finer than any I’d imagined in my most 
extravagant dreams. 

All this occurred 
then I’ve 
plants from seed. 

For ease of growth and greatest mass 
of bloom, Cinerarias hold indisputable 
right to head the list. There are many 
named varieties available but Cremer’s 
Prize strain, with small, wilt-proof foliage 
and tremendous heads of bright colored 
flowers is the I’ve tried. It takes 
from 7 to 8 months for a Cineraria to 
come into bloom and so, for flowering in 
Mareh (and for Easter) | 
early in August in small pots of finely 
sifted soil made up of leaf mold, loam 
and sharp sand, equal parts. As the seeds 
are very small, they are barely covered 
and all watering is done from below, by 
partly immersing the pots in bowls of 
water and leaving until the has 
soaked up enough to dampen it. 

Germination takes place in about 10 
days, the seedlings grow rapidly and, 
when they have developed five leaves, I 
transplant into 2-ineh pots. These are 
placed in a shaded coldframe until frost 
threatens, when they are brought into 
the house and placed in a sunny window 
in a room where the temperature 
not go above 60 


content 


a tew bulbs. Then, as 


excited 


course, 


color 


and 
house 


five 
FTOWn 


vears 
dozens of 


ago 


since 


best 


sow the seeds 


af | 
soll 


does 


If the roots are allowed to become pot- 
hound, they are foreed into bloom, there- 
fore | keep repotting as they need _ it, 
until they are in the 6-ineh pots in which 
they are to bloom. Cinerarias are heavy 
feeders and the potting soil should always 
he fairly rich, the final one made up of 
3 parts fibrous loam and 1 part well 
rotted manure, if possible. But if, at any 
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Growing House Plants From Seed 


By FLORENCE G. YEATES, (Can.) 


time, growth seems slow and unsatisfae- 
tory, water with liquid fertilizer once a 
week. 

Sometimes aphids or green flies attack 
the plants, but they can be controlled by 
spraying with a nicotine solution. 

Calceolarias are treated in the 
way as Cinerarias and their strange, 
spotted and mottled “pouches” never fail 
to attract attention. The one requirement 
that they do insist on is a cool tempera- 
ture, never above 55°. 

The catalogues listed so many 
varieties of Primroses that I was abso- 
lutelv bewildered, but at last I made a 
choice and as these-—P. obeonica, Gigantea 
mixed and P. malacoides, mixed—gave 
such results, I have continued to 
use them ever since. Obconica has clusters 


same 


seed 


eood 






of large, brilliantly colored flowers just 


above the really lovely, velvety green 


leaves. P. malacoides comes in fewer 
colors and bears its blooms in whorls on 
sturdy, but graceful, stems some few 


inches above the foliage. 

Seed should be sown carefully, as with 
Cinerarias, but they are much slower in 
germination and will not do well if the 
contains peat or leaf mold. When 
potting, use a moderately rich soil and 
be sure that the crown is always well 
above the level of the soil, otherwise water 
collects and the stem soon decays. 

| transplant my _ Primroses 
times, starting with a 2-inch pot and 
finally reaching a _ 6-inch one. They 
should never be repotted, though, until 
the soil is full of roots for, if placed 


soil 


several 








Birds in Your Garden 


By MarGaret McKENNY 


Author of “Birds in the Garden” 


The Tufted Titmouse 


ITH many of the endearing charae- 

teristics of its cousin, the chickadee, 
the tufted titmouse is an all-year resi- 
dent in gardens in many sections of the 
country, but is more frequently seen in 
southern New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania than in the New England 
States. 

All winter little flocks of titmice, asso- 
ciated with chickadees and white-breast- 
ed nuthatches, rollick: in the 
the feeding-shelf. 


trees 
Titmice come fearless- 







Tufted Titmouse 


\% natural size 





Drawing by 
Grenville Scott 


near’ 


ly to eat and enjoy suet, bread and cake 
crumbs, and also coarsely ground nuts. 
They need this heat-producing food to 
keep up their supply of bubbling energy. 

Six inches in length, just a little small 
er than the English sparrow, the titmouse 
is gray above, with a black forehead, 
and white below. He is easily identified 
because he is our only small bird with a 
crest. 

In early spring we hear constantly his 


peto-peto, and know he and his mate 
are searching for a nesting-site. They 
are looking for a hollow tree or a knot 


hole, but they’ll use a box. The dimen 
sions should be as follows: floor 4 by 4 
inches; height of walls 8 to 10 inches; 
diameter of entrance hole 14 inches, set 
6 to 8 inches above the floor. Nail the 
box 6 to 15 feet above the ground in a 
sheltered, not too shady spot. Be sure 
to put the box where you ean watch the 
nest-building, for both male and female 
work -energetically at house-furnishing. 
Hair seems to be an absolute necessity, 
and often a persistent titmouse will go 
to great lengths to seeure this material. 
Several times a titmouse has been known 
to light on a man’s head, then brace his 
feet and pull out a beakful of hair. An- 
other fearless mite was seen to land on 
the back of a chattering gray squirrel 
and pull out a tuft of fur from the bushy 
tail. 

Among the fruits eaten by the titmouse 
are blackberries, blueberries and the ber 
ries on the different species of Holly, par- 
ticularly the black fruit of the Inkberry, 
a native Holly whieh grows well in a 
shady spot in the border. Fifty per cent 
of their food consists of caterpillars, saw- 
fly larvae, tree hoppers, seales, bugs and 
inseet These bright-eyed workers 
are always on the look-out for the insects; 
for this reason they are considered by 
bird students to be among the most effi- 
cient conservators of our shrubbery and 
trees. 


eggs. 



















in a pot with too much soil, they receive 
more plant food than they can assimilate 
and, like humans, become sick. 

All the plants mentioned require a 
plentiful supply of moisture but water 
must not be allowed to stand in the 
saucers, nor should they be showered be- 
cause water injures their leaves. After 
blooming, diseard them, for they are 
never worth carrying over another year. 

Cinerarias, as I stated before, bloom 
in 7 to 8 months and their flowering 
period lasts for 6 weeks. Calceolarias 


take slightly longer, about 9 months. 
Usually, Primulas show flowers in 6 


months and they remain in bloom for 4 
or 5 months, sometimes even longer, if 


Hardy F lower Seeds 


(Continued from 


will not stunt the plants, 
too, richness of soil 
emphasis, or the 


so crowding 
and in that case, 
should have special 
plants will not be able to make the 
growth necessary for a good _ pertor- 
mance. In face of the fact that many 
experienced growers advise against the 
use of animal manures in Delphinium 
culture, my best results have come when 
a liberal application of well-rotted cow 
manure was plowed under a few months 
before the plants were set, and a liberal 
muleh of the same material placed be- 
tween the rows before the coming of the 
heat of summer. Side dressing the rows 
with a 6-8-4 fertilizer in spring has also 
been beneficial here. 

Going back to the seedbed, it should 
be added that the lath sereen is kept 
on until the seedlings are strong enough 
to stand the August sun and is removed 
vradually, i.e., an hour or two at a time, 
at first. 

Many gardeners, so I understand, sow 
their Canterbury Bells in July and even 
in August. That is much too late, in my 
estimation. And I think you will agree 
with me if, next year, you try sowing 
them in June and growing them along 
without check. That should produce 
plants which ean really put on a spee- 




















well cared for from the very beginning. 

That is all there is to growing these 
plants from seed. It really isn’t as much 
work as it sounds; seed can be sown at 
any time, depending on when the bloom 
is wanted. I urge every fellow gardener 
to try at least one variety this year, for 
besides the pleasure that you will derive 
from them, they are grand to have on 
hand to send to siek friends and shut-ins. 
And here’s another little tip. They make 


excellent contributions to your church 
bazaar or sale table and, I guarantee, 
will be sold out long before the em- 


broidered towels, aprons and other fancy 
articles that are the usual souree of reve- 
nue at suck affairs. 


to Sow in Summer 
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tacular performance. The same applies 
to nearly all biennials ordinarily grown 
in gardens. But we must hasten on to 
a brief telling of the story of September 
sowing of certain slow germinators. 


Slow germinators. There is a certain 
class of seeds, of which many members 
ot the Crowfoot and Parsley families 
are good examples, which need a ripen- 
ing process in soil or the benefit of frost 


action under moist conditions, or both, 
before they can germinate. Another 
group to which some Primulas belong, 


lose their vitality so quickly that they 
must be planted as soon as available 
after ripening. To save time I like to 
put all the slow germinators into the 
soil at one operation sometime in Sep- 
tember. A coldframe on a well-drained 
spot is chosen for the purpose and the 
soil is made light and friable. The seeds 
are planted in rows, with labels nailed 
to the back wall of the frame, rather 
than being stuck in the soil to become 
obliterated by the weather before spring. 
If the fall is dry, the soil in the frame 
is watered two or three times a week, 
and if one is sure that none of the seeds 


will germinate (and they will not if 
only slow germinators are chosen) be- 


fore winter, a muleh of sphagnum moss 





The Polyanthus type Primrose (left) 
is one of the best types to raise from 
seed. The plants are hardy and bloom 
abundantly if planted in soil contain- 
ing humus and given light shade. Old 
plants are dug and divided after flow- 
ering. Courtesy Vetterle and Reinelt 


Giant Pansies are not difficult to grow 


from summer sown seed. By raising 


one’s own plants, the best strains may 
be had as well as Pansies in separate 
colors. gold, blue, 


such as_ yellow. 


purple and maroon 








may be applied. It is usually better, 
though, to wait until the ground is froz- 
en to apply the mulch. 

Small seeds, such as -the Androsaces, 
Saxifrages and some Primula _ species, 
are sown in pans in light soil as soon 
as the seeds are available. The pans are 
placed in a shady frame, preferably one 
on the north side of a building, where 
they can be protected from beating rains. 
The pans remain in a frame until ger- 
mination takes place, which is usually 
the following spring, though it may be 
two or three years in the case of some 
Primulas. To insure a constant supply 
of moisture to the seed pans, during the 
summer months, they are placed in larg- 
er pans or flats, with the bottoms and 
surrounded by sphagnum 
which is kept moist at all times. 


sides moss, 


To recapitulate briefly, may I say 
again that suecess in summer seed sow- 
ing is largely dependent upon coolness 
and control of moisture, or rather sup- 
ply moisture when it is naturally lack- 
ing. Solve these two problems—the first 
by shade and the other by careful atten- 
tion to water—and, granted viable seeds, 
success is assured. It is better, too, to 
give seedbeds a thorough soaking and 
then wait until the surface indicates 
dryness, than to give frequent light 
sprinklings. 


Keeping Tools Rust-Free 


The life of tools which will be pro- 
gressively more difficult to replace may 
he lengthened by keeping them free from 
rust. Even heavy deposits of rust can 
be removed easily and economically by 
the use of a paste made from the follow- 
ing ingredients: 


Glycerine .......... 1 part 

Oxalic acid ........ 2 parts 
Phosphorie acid .... 2 parts 
Ground silica 5 parts 


The tools should be coated with the paste 
and allowed to stand in a warm place for 
about 20 minutes, after which the paste 
and the rust with it ean be washed off, and 
rust preventive applied. Timely 
Turf Topics. 
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Paint Your Garden With Rainbow Colors 


(Continued from page 312) 


in the center and deep violets and mauve 
pinks in the background. 

Using simultaneously 
would mean that you had better use all 
midseason varieties—there’s more choice 
that way. Since you are to have a sort 
of “three-layer” effect, the foreground 
would be composed of Iris 18 to 24 inches 
tall, the middle-ground 24 to 30 inches 
and the background 34 to 40 inches. Select 
Iris of the colors desired in these three 
heights, and plant them out in groups 12 
inches apart each way. The first year 
will be good, the second wonderful and 
the third colossal! 

Remembering that we want clear color 
and floriferousness primarily, I am list- 
ing a few of the finest Iris (and many are 
very inexpensive) that are ideally suited 
to this purpose. They are all modern 
Iris and all are hardy and freeblooming 
in the coldest parts of the country. (An 
entirely separate list would have to be 
made for California, where their own 
originations would be more successful. ) 
Most of the super-giants of the Iris world 
are here ignored entirely unless they pos- 
sess the attributes of ‘an ideal landseap- 
ing or garden Iris. Here are some of 
the best, clearest-colored tall-bearded Iris 
in the world, as of this date, for land- 
divided into convenient 
color groups and classified as to height, 


blooming Iris 


scape purposes, 





Collectors who have 
only one or two plants 
of a variety can 


their 


each 

group plants in 

one bed, as illustrated. 

This picture was made 

in the garden of Jesse 
Wills 





so you will not go wrong by putting a 
short Iris behind a tall one. The average 
price of these Iris is well under a dollar 
a root; many are less than fifty cents, 
and some are three for a quarter. Yet 
I know of none that are surpassed for 
landscape value in their height and color 
class at any price less than five dollars 
a root—and many not even then! 

And now, with the selected list as 
your guide, it’s up to you to plan and 
dream, plant and cultivate, and paint 
the bare earth with bright tapestries of 
living color—the colors of the “Rainbow 
Flower”, 





Tall 
Sierra Snow 
Snowking 


Color 
Cool white. ... 


Mount Cloud 
Arctic 
Matterhorn 


Warm white to cream... 


White edged violet....... Los Angeles 


Claribel 


Wabash 
Shannopin 


White & purple bicolors.. 
Cream & rose bicolors. 
Yellow & maroon bicolors 
Frank Adams 
Gloriole 

Icy Blue 


Palest blue 


Narain 
Dymia 

Deep Velvet 
Sable 


Dark blue purple........ 


Indian Hills 
Baldwin 
Smolder 


Bright purple............ 
Bronze purple........... 


Christabel 
Red Gleam 


Coppery re... oo. cc 
Pale orchid pink........ 
Rosy mauve Frieda Mohr 
Violet Crown 
Matula 
Dubrovnik 
China Maid 
Midwest Gem 


Coppery pink blends..... 


Light yellow blends...... 


Light yellow. 
Dark yellow... 


Song of Gold 
Ming Yellow 





Summer Planting Guide to Best Landscape Iris 


Crystal Beauty 


Golden Treasure 
Maid of Astolat 


City of Lincoln 


a ae Great Lakes 
Mountain Sky 
Medium blue........... Missouri 


The Red Douglas 


Imperial Blush 


Old Parchment 


Golden Majesty 


Medium 
Priscilla 
Patricia 
Mountain Snow 
Gudrun 


Mary E. Nicholls 


Short 


Birchbark 
Oriana 


Wm. Carey Jones 


Florentine Madame Louis 


Aureau 
Cantabile Rhein Nixe 
At Dawning (none) 
Casque d’Or Lodestar 


Helvellyn Blue Diamond 
Anitra 

Castalia Belmont 
Waverly 

The Admiral Luzianna 
Anne Newhard 

Indigo Bunting 

Black Valor Amigo 
Bonsor Buto 
Winneshiek Black Beauty 
Royal Command  Favori 


Louvois King Tut 
Shirvan 
Radiant (none) 


EK. B. Williamson 


Ethelwyn Dubuar Ballet Girl 


Lighthouse (none) 
Ozone 

Stardom Noweta 
Aubanel 

Nylon 

Jasmania Golden Light 


Jean Cayeux 
Elsa Sass 
Golden Eagle 
Golden Hind 


Royal Coach 
(none) 
Buttercup Lane 











Summer Cypress 


in Little Gardens 
By Cuara C. Banas, (Nebr.) 


ANY 


gardeners condemn Kochia, a 


beautiful and useful annual, be- 
cause it seeds all over the place. But 
it’s not necessary to suffer this annoy- 
ance because it seeds very late in the 


season and so may be enjoyed until fall, 
then cut off at the ground. 

Summer Cypress (Kochia, pronounced 
Koh’-ki-ah) resembles a neat little ever- 
green tree and beeause of this fact makes 
heautiful hedges, clipped or natural, when 
an immediate effect is wanted, perhaps 
on a rented place or where one wants a 
temporary planting of solid green. 

I shall always carry in my memory 
the picture of a little white house I once 
saw at the edge of a small town where the 
foundation planting was Kochia_ with 
pink Petunias at its feet, and a fine speci- 
men plant at each side of the steps. A 
Kochia hedge was planted all around 
the edge of the yard and was neatly 
clipped. Window boxes contained 
pink’ Petunias. This was simple, inex- 
pensive planting, to be sure, but such a 
beautiful one of which any of us could 
be proud. 


also 


We learned that the place had been 
bought too late in the spring to plant 
shrubs, so the Kochia plants had> been 
donated from neighboring yards, care- 
fully lifted with a spadeful of earth and 
set in a shallow diteh for convenience in 
watering, which was done by laying the 
down here and there instead of 
sprinkling. The foundation planting was 
the same, being about 18 inches from the 
wall. Petunias from the greenhouse were 
the only expense for the entire planting, 
which shows what willing hands can ae 
complish if they try. The saying, “sim- 
plicity is the keynote of charm,” is 
proven by the use of simple things to 
create beauty anywhere. 


hose 


Flower gardening and landscape plant- 


ing make good substitutes for the evening 
and week-end auto rides you used to take. 











She 


New Thoughts on 


HERE is an ever-growing spirit of 

co-operation between state colleges 

and the people of the states. In the 
past, some college officials have been skepti- 
cal of garden clubs, believing (how falsely!) 
that they were more interested in arranging 
flowers than in raising them to a greater 
degree of perfection. 

To prove whether or not this was so, Cor- 
nell University made a test case in the Fifth 
District of New York State by holding a 
two-day institute devoted entirely to hor- 
ticulture, including the care of cut flowers 
to be exhibited and staging and judging 
horticultural exhibits. 

Although many arrangements were dis- 
played by clubs, no part of the program was 
devoted to them. The attendance the first 
day passed two hundred and increased to 
about three hundred the second day. So 
much gardening lore was learned and pre- 
served by means of note-books that the Fifth 
District should “bloom like a and 
supply flowers and vegetables for families, 


Rose” 


New Flower Show Ideas 


N his talk on gathering and caring for 

cut flowers, and staging and exhibiting 
horticultural specimens, Dr. R. C. Allen of 
Cornell University launched some personal 
ideas on improving our small flower shows. 

Dr. Allen objects to the severe cleavage 
between the Horticulture Section and the 
one devoted to various classes in “Artistic 
Arrangements.” 

A number of years ago, before the day of 
garden clubs, there were flower shows held 
by small horticultural societies. The ideal 
of these societies was to exhibit fine speci- 
mens and it mattered not in what they 
were put, glass jars and milk bottles being 
abundant. Nor did it matter if the tables 





What is goin on in the 


ocies 


Conducted by MARION P. THOMAS, (Utica, 


and 


Exhibiting Flowers 
were unpainted and uncovered. All inter- 
est centered in the floral specimens. 
Garden Clubs finally objected to the use 
of any old container and decided upon 
uniform ores supplied by the clubs. Vari- 
ous types of glass vases were tried and then 
clubs conceived the idea of using painted 


FIRST 
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New prize seals have been designed for use 


at Victory Garden Harvest Shows, to be 


held throughout the rest of the year for the 


benefit of Army-Navy relief. Patriotic 
garden clubs, special flower societies and 
other organizations are co-operating. The 


seals are available at nominal cost 


composition pint and quart milk bottles. 
The primary idea requiring uniform 
tainers has been to make it easy for judges 
to compare specimens without regard to 
containers. 

Dr. Allen 


of identical 


con- 


and 
monotonous 


contends that 
containers is 


rows rows 


and 





These Irises, exhibited by 
Fred W. the 
May 20 of The 


Horticultural Society of 


Cassebeer at 


exhibit 


New York, were given 
Awards of Merit. The 
stalk illustrated at left 
is the variety Marvelous, 
originated by Dr. Kirk- 
land. which has _ citron- 
yellow standards and 


deeper yellow falls blended 
with deep coral rose. The 
arrangement at right of 
Mount Cloud, colored blue- 
white, illustrates vividly 
that specimen flowers may 
be exhibited in an attrac- 
tive manner. following the 


Dr. 
Raymond C. Allen on this 


recommendation — of 


page 


Photos by Boutrelle 











N. Y.) 


unattractive. 


Also, the same type of con- 
tainer is not 


suitable for all flowers and 
does not show the specimens to advantage. 
He urged that two drastic changes be made. 


In the first place, although the schedule 
may be followed as to what to exhibit in 
each class, the specimens should be shown 


in a container that will allow them to show 


how they look in the garden, as much as 
possible. The container would not itself 
be considered by the judges. It, and 
needed holders, would simply help the 


flowers with their foliage to look natural. 

To illustrate this point, five Sweetpeas 
and their foliage were shown in a glass 
finger bowl, a pin point holder being used. 
Three Daffodils and leaves were exhibited 
in a low container. With the aid of a pin 
point holder they looked like a clump in 
the garden. 

Another new feature would be that speci- 
mens and arrangements should not be placed 
in separate but interspersed  suffi- 
ciently to make an attractive whole. 


rooms 


Rose Society to Have Full Time Secretary 


RUSTEES of the American Rose Society 

announced at the 44th annual meeting, 
held at Knoxville, Tenn., May 14-16, that 
beginning January 1, 1943, there would be 
a full time, paid secretary. It is expected 
that funds will be made available partly 
through a more favorable printing contract 
for the Annual. R. Marion Hatton 
was elected secretary for 1943. Other offi- 
follow: President, A. F. Truex, Tulsa, 
Okla.; Vice-president H. L. Erdman, Her- 
shey, Penna.; Treasurer, C. R. McGinnes, 
Reading, Penna. Trustees (term expiring 
1945) elected were Professor William L. 
Ayers, West Lafayette, Ind., Dr. John B. 
Carson, Philadelphia, Penna., Jerry W. 
Kafton, East Cleveland, Ohio and 
A. Sweetser, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
nating Committee (term expiring 


> 
,ose 


ceers 


George 
Nomi- 
1945)— 
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The first great outdoor Chicago Flower Show, patterned after Flower arrangements, pot plants and specimen blooms, buffet 
England’s famous Chelsea Show, was pronounced a success. Gardens tables and the plant collections of various horticultural societies 
planted against tree and shrub backgrounds were one feature. In were staged under canvas to protect them from wind, sun and rain, 
this garden, the shrine in the background was lined with a blue Thornhill Farm, the site of the show, provided a beautiful setting. 
matching thousands of Forget-me-nots planted under trees and shrubs The Chicago Show probably will be held there next year. 


Clayton B. Pierce, Oklahoma City, Okla., den Harvest..Shows to be given over the flowering shrubs and_ effectively massed 








and D. C. Patton, Islington, Ont., Canada. country this autumn for Army and Navy plantings of evergreens, it was, as many 

The Knoxville Rose Society was host to Relief, and each state president was _ in- said, the most beautiful flower show they 
the meeting with headquarters in the An- structed to appoint a chairman to co- had ever seen. 
drew Johnson Hotel. Because of unseason- operate with and to promote such shows in Outstanding in the minds of everyone 
able cold weather for several days previous her own state. were the many natural plantings of Forget- 
to the meeting, bloom was late and the Awards were presented to Mrs. Frederick me-nots, dwarf Bleeding-heart, Johnny- 
Rose show planned tor May 14 had to be Carder, for hybridizing Primulas; to Mrs. jump-ups, Primroses, and ferns under 
postponed a week, The Conard-Pyle Com- Winslow Ball, for preservation of the White shrubs and evergreens. There were Victory 
pany displayed one of their miniature Rose Orchid; to the Sea Island Garden Club of | Gardens aplenty. One, edged with alternate 
eardens and a few vases of blooms. This South Carolina, for protecting an area plants of parsley and white Ageratum, was 
was the only exhibit. where the rare Stewartia malachodendron especially well planned. 

Interesting Round Tables on What Under- (false Camellia) grows. The Civic Achieve- Encircling the gardens and other exhibits 
stock Is Best In Your Locality, What Feed- ment Medal was awarded to the Red Bird which were spaced along the half-mile drive- 
ing Program Gives You Best Results, and Unit of the Shawnee Garden Club of Shaw- Way was a nature study trail, planted by 
Comparison of New Patented Hybrid Tea nee, Okla. the Morton Arboretum. This trail, carpeted 
Roses with Old Established Hybrid Teas, with pine needles, led past plantings marked 
brought out considerable worthwhile infor- High Spots of Chicago Flower Show with educational signs carrying descriptions 
mation, and drawings. This trail will remain as a 

Because of unsettled conditions, no plans HE 16th annual Chicago Flower Show, permanent feature of the Arboretum. 
were made for a 1943 meeting. staged by the Garden Club of Illinois “It was an interesting experience,” said 

on May 14-18, was indeed the best ever, as = Mrs. O. W. Dynes, general chairman of the 

National Council Annual Convention was predicted. Held outdoors at Thornhill Chicago Flower Show for the past ten 

Farm, estate of the late Joy Morton which years. “It certainly gave the answer to 
fe National Council of State Garden adjoins the Morton Arboretum, with a the question ‘who will go out there to a 

Clubs, Ine., met for their Annual Meeting natural setting of many fine specimens of Flower Show? The answer is, everybody!” 
in Philadelphia, Penna., May 11-138, at the , : 7 
Ritz Carlton Hotel. The president, Mrs. 

7 oe a er First Summer Gladiolus Shows 

Of particular interest were forums on Date Sponsoring Organization Place 
er aceon oe residence and Karan July 25-26 Southwest Virginia Gladiolus Society, Hotel Roanoke toanoke, Va. 
munity beautification, Victory Garden ce ae West Wieelsie (ledintes Maclety. Whedlins Gladicles 
work, problems of active membership, and — as = lets Fang eer Pe — , ? Peas 

I ‘ ; Society and Coal Belt Regional N. E.G. 8. Wheeling, W. Va. 
the use and purpose of the Year Book or Aug. 1-2 Waterl > Gls liolus Society Water] I = 
News Letter, each conducted by the = na- _— a ered c a a : “a lety worwen ~aenag 
nei a sata . Aug. 1-2 Nebraska Gladiolus Society Rome Hotel Ballroom Omaha, Nebr. 

soa : Aug. 1-2 Pacific Northwest Gladiolus Society, Floral Hall, Everett, Wash. 

The Convention delegates were urged to . rete 7 
continue their growing of flowers for morale Forrest Park . , 

e eS ‘agar : Aug. 4 Wyoming Gladiolus Society Casper, Wyo. 
and beauty as well as vegetables for victory. a ‘ . ayes’ ; 4 ae : é 
a TAG PRES RR, RON HORN at Aug. 7-8 Gladiolus Society of Marion County Indianapolis, Ind. 
. Aug. 8 Monitor Gladiolus Club, Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 
Aug. 8 Utah Gladiolus Society Salt Lake City, Utah 
Aug. 8 Yakima Valley Gladiolus Society Sunnyside, Wash. 
Oi i Aug. 8-9 Blue Ridge Gladiolus Society, Masonic Hall Hagerstown, Md. 
. y Aug. 8-9 Maryland Gladiolus Societv Havre de Grace, Md. 
. Aug. 8-9 Southern Minnesota Gladiolus Show and sectional Albert Lee, Minn. 
show Minnesota Gladiolus Society, Albert Lee 
Garden Club co-operating 
*: . , Aug. 8-9 Wellsville Glad-Dahlia Club, Beacon Memorial Gym- Wellsville, Ohio 
Have you sent for the details of ss mena So : 
FLOWER GROWER S group subscrip- Aug. 8-9 Iowa Gladiolus Society and the Sioux City Gladiolus Sioux City, Iowa 
tion plan? Your Garden Club will want Rentutee . : 
to know about this special offer. Aug. 8-9 Wisconsin Gladiolus Society, Horticultural Hall Lake Geneva, Wise. 
Write to Aug. 14 Connecticut Gladiolus Society, Kingswood School, West Hartford, Conn. 
Garden Club Department Gymnasium 
THE FLOWER GROWER, Albany, N. Y. List by courtesy New England Gladiolus Society 
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Queries and Answers Department m 
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Information, Please! 


EADERS want your help with 
these puzzling garden questions. 
If you have had experience with the 
plants mentioned, send your answer 
to the Editor. As many letters as 
possible will be used in this column, 


Stem Wrapping Material Wanted 


I would like to know where I could 
buy a roll of Parafilm or Parasylph 
for using in corsages. Some florists, 
once in awhile, will sell enough for 
a couple of corsages, but very reluc- 
tantly.—R. S., (Ohio) 


Orange Tree for Window 
Garden 


Can anyone give me the name of 
some florist or nurseryman who sells 
young plants of the dwarf (Otaheite) 
orange? S. S. TrneLe, ( Minn.) 








What Success With Rooting 
Powder? 


Will some readers of FLOWER 
GroweER kindly report their experi- 
ences with Rootone? I bought a sup- 
ply over 3 year ago and have had no 
success whatever, either with seeds or 
in rooting cuttings. I feel that I fol- 
lowed instructions carefully.—K. E. R. 
(Conn.) 


Odd Seeds Wanted 


Does anyone know where seeds of 
Desmodium gyrans, Sicana odorifera 
and Argyreia speciosa can be found? 
—BIRNEY MARBLE, ( Mich.) 


Searching for Rosemary Vine 


Would some kind reader tell me 
where I can obtain a vine called Rose- 
mary Vine?—(Mrs.) K. DUERSTING, 
(Ky.) 














How to Salt Down Beans 


Answering Ignorant, April 

This is how we salt down green beans. 
Use coarse salt. Cut ends off green beans 
and leave whole. Wash in two waters, don’t 
shake second water off too much as it will 
help make the brine. Spread 5 or 6 handfuls 
of salt in the bottom of crock or stone jar. 
Then add a layer of beans, which will be 
about 3 or 4 double handfuls at a time, then 
spread on them 3 or 4 handfuls of salt. Keep 
repeating until jar is as full as you want it. 
Then put a white plate over them and get a 
clean rock and place on it for a weight. 

You can add beans each picking if you 
desire. The brine should cover the beans. 
In the winter when you use them, soak a 
while, better all night. When cooking, 
change water a couple times if still salty. 
I had wonderful luck with mine.—( Mrs. ) 
B. H. SUMMERLOT, (Ohio) 


{This summer and fall, when all surplus 
garden produce must be saved, we urge 
readers to contribute tried and true methods 
of preserving, dehydrating and _ storing 
fruits and vegetables. As many letters as 
possible will be published.—Eprror. | 


Salted Beans and Soil pH 


Answering “Ignorant” April 

I cannot help “Ignorant” much about the 
salted beans, though I preserved large 
amounts of them in the last war. My im- 
pression is that the beans were simply 
washed, the ends nipped off and the beans 
laid in layers, with a handful of salt over 
each layer. I also “cold-packed” a_ vast 
quantity of beans. I preserved so much, in 
fact, that as a sad consequence of my 
thrift, the members of my family have never 
eaten a canned or salted string bean since! 

However, about the acid or alkaline soil 
preferences of vegetables, about which you 
inquire, I can be more helpful for I can 
recommend heartily an excellent bulletin, 


issued by the Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion of Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Mich. It is called “Soil Reaction 
(pH) Preferences of Plants” and is listed as 
Special Bulletin No. 306, (April, 1941). 
The author is C. H. Spurway and it gives 
the soil reactions of many plants of various 
types—Sarau V. Coomss, (N. Y.) 


Where to Get Kurume Azaleas 


Answering Mrs. J. Jeske (Wisc.) May 

Calceolaria integrifolia and small Kurume 
Azaleas may be had from Armstrong 
Nurseries, Ontario, California. The latter 
plants may also be found listed in cata- 
logues of the following firms: 
Azalea Gardens, Fernandina, Florida; 
Fruitland Nurseries, Augusta, Georgia; 
Glen St. Mary’s Nurseries, Glen St. Mary, 
Florida; Hallowell Seed Co., San Francisco, 
California; Bobbink & Atkins, Rutherford, 
N. J.— BIRNEY MARBLE, ( Mich.) 


Gerbing’s 


Pelican Flower Found 


Answering Mrs. Lyle De Young (Minn.) 
March 


If you will write to W. Paul Phillips, 
316 East Church Street, Orlando, Florida, 
he will supply layered plants of Aristolo- 
chia grandiflora for 25 cents each, plus post- 
age. He has many rare plants but no cata- 
logue.—GEORGE LEE Hays, ( Mich.) 


Scented Musk Has Vanished 


Answering Flo. A. Ramsey (Texas) June 
The scented Musk is no more, but the 
plant that used to have the deliciously 
odiferous foliage is Mimulus moschatus. 
Some 30 years ago this plant, which used 
to be grown by the million for market in 


England, began to lose its scent and in due 
time it was found that the same condition 
prevailed everywhere. The Pacific North- 
west where the plant is a native was hunted 
over, but not a scented plant could be 
found. Once in a while the finding of a 
scented plant has been reported in England, 
Australia and elsewhere, but seed or cut- 
tings of such plants have always failed to 
carry along the perfume. A seedsman friend 
of mine once made a trip from London to 
Wales to secure plants of reported scented 
stock, and they were scented, but trans- 
ferred to southern England the odor van- 
ished and the seed saved also gave odorless 
progeny. No one knows why the scent van- 
ished. The theory at first was that the com- 
mercial practice of raising plants from seed 
instead of cuttings as was the original prac- 
tice was responsible, but the fact that even 
in the wilds there were no scented plants 


made that theory untenable.—T. A. WEsToN, 
(N. J.) 


Rest Veltheimia in Summer 


Last Easter a Veltheimia virdifolia in full 
bloom was given to me. Now (June 1) the 
whole plant is dying down and I do not 
know what to do with the bulb. I suppose 
if it is given the correct treatment it will 
blossom again next year.—G. M. Fosmay, 


(N. J.) 


The Veltheimia, like all South African 
bulbs, should rest during the summer, be- 
ing kept perfectly dry. I lay the pots on 
the side in the garden, where the sun reaches 
them for most of the day, giving them a 
good baking. Yet the clay pot will absorb 
enough moisture from the air to keep the 
bulb in good condition. A good place to lay 
the pots is against the side of the house 
as the overhang of the eaves keeps off the 
rain. 

This summer, I am trying a little differ- 
ent plan. My large bulb had several small 
bulbs on the side, which needed to grow a 
little more, so I have sunk the pot in the 
garden for a while. The leaves on the 
plant have not yet begun to turn yellow. 
When they do, I shall take it from the 
garden and dry it off; and lay it in its sum- 
mer quarters. In October, I shake off the 
old soil and repot in a mixture of good loam, 
leaf mould, a little sand and a little well 
rotted cow manure.—BeEssigE R. Buxton, 
( Mass.) 


Tall Perennials Against a South Wall 


Answering Elizabeth S. Fuller (Mass.) 
April 

I can name four tall perennials which 
should do well in the situation described. 
They grow here readily and are perfectly 
hardy. Bocconia cordata or Plume Poppy 
is the tallest, has attractive foliage and 
tends to spread from the root. Cephalaria 
tatarica, or hardy yellow Seabiosa, is an- 
other tall one, easily grown from seed and 
bears many flowers. The Pampas grass, 
Erianthus ravenne, is not only very hardy 
but has gorgeous plumes in late fall which 
can be dried and used in the house all 
winter. Finally, Thermopsis caroliniana, 
while not so tall, will do well. It has attrac- 

(Continued on page 334) 
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CIRCULATION MANAGER 


One of the many duties of the Circulation 
Department of Flower Grower is to notify 
you when your subscription expires. 


Here’s how we do it. One month' before 
the expiration date we place a reminder 
slip in your copy of Flower Grower. We 
follow this with a second reminder in the 
issue with which your subscription expires. 


If you overlook these reminders, then we 
begin to fear that you are going to miss an 
issue of Flower Grower—and be all upset 
about it—so we send you a letter asking 
you to hurry along your renewal. 


Sometimes you send us your check to re- 
new your subscription a couple weeks after 
you notice the reminder slipped into your 
copy of Flower Grower. Perhaps your 
check crosses our next notice in the mail. 
As a consequence, you are surprised at 
the fact that Flower Grower still has a 
reminder for you that you have not re- 
newed your subscription. 


The fact that we’d like you to remember 
is that when we are handling a great 
mass of circulation all operations consume 
time. The reminder slip may have been 
placed in your copy of Flower Grower and 
the magazine may have left the publica- 
tion office before you sent your renewal in. 


The Flower Grower, like all other publi- 
cations, is mailed to you by second class 
postage. The magazine does not travel as 
rapidly as a letter. 


In fact, even with the great quantities of 
rapid-fire machinery which Flower Grower 
has for handling printing, addressing and 
mailing, we tell our Subscribers to allow 
us approximately ten days to two weeks 
for any change of address or any acknowl- 
edgment of a renewal. 


TO GARDEN CLUB MEMBERS 


You Garden Club members owe it to 
yourselves to know about the special sub- 
scription rate for Club members. 


You know, Flower Grower has always 
been keenly interested in the rea! gar- 
dener. We believe that your membership in 
a Garden Club is an excellent evidence of 
a sincere interest in gardening. So for 
Club members we have an attractive sub- 
scription offer. If you are interested, why 
not have your Club Secretary write our 
Garden Club Department for details. 


SAMPLE COPIES TO FRIENDS 


Another co-operative idea along this 
same line is this: Undoubtedly among your 
friends there are some who do not now 
subscribe to Flower Grower, yet they are 
people you think would enjoy reading 
your favorite publication. 


So please send us their names and 
addresses. We will be glad to send them 
a copy, without charge of course and we 
will feel that you have done a double- 
barreled favor. A favor to your friend by 
letting him get acquainted with a real 
gardeners’ magazine, and of course a favor 
to us because we want to know just as 
many as possible of the men and women 
who are devoted to gardening. 


So send along these names. You know, 
Flower Grower was built originally on the 
foundation of enthusiasts who found just 
what they wanted in this publication. We 
are growing fast, and we like to grow by 
adding more and more genuine, sincere 
garden enthusiasts to our subscription list. 
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Queries and Answers 


(Continued from page 333) 


tive foliage and its blooms resemble Lupine 
to some extent. 


There are others but any of these men- 
tioned are easy to grow. If the wall is to 
be covered from. sight, then leave out 


Cephalaria which is the least dense.— 


BERNICE URBAN, (Penna.) 


Two Unusual Tall Perennials 


Answering Elizabeth S. Fuller 


April 


(Mass. ) 


If you will investigate the following two 
perennials for your New Hampshire garden, 
you will find they are different, and tall, 
besides having unusually attractive foliage. 

Centaurea babylonica has grown for me 
to a height of 9 feet. The foliage is gray 
and the flowers yellow, but not at all good 
for cutting. 

Helianthus orgyalis has the most attrac- 


tive foliage of any perennial I know. It 
looks fine all summer and then late’ in 
August sends up the flower stalks which 


reach to about 5 feet. The flowers are also 
vellow and look best where they grow as 
does the Centaurea. The Centaurea became 
quite a nuisance after a time and was _ re- 
moved, but the Helianthus I would not be 
without.—CAROLINA R. MONROE, (N. Y.) 


Little Citrus Trees Indoors 


Answering Mrs. G. C. H. (R.1.) May 


Properly grafted and Jemons do 
set fruit in a sun porch. Ordinary potting 
soil should be top dressed with well rotted 
cow manure, alternated with 
nitrate of soda. 

Manure should be applied when plants 
are brought in for the winter, nitrate when 


oranges 


dressings of 


flower buds begin to form. 

Plants must become pot bound. I have 
them in 6-inch and 12-inch pots. A friend 
of mine has them in 12-inch pots and in 
wooden tubs | have never seen plants 
started from seeds bloom indoors. Have 


seen lemons as large as grapefruit grown in 
tubs. 


I refer to orange and lemon only.— 
ALFRED 


HOFFMAN, (Penna.) 


Bees Make Lemon Tree Set Fruit 
Answering Mrs. G. C. H. (R. 1.) May 
My neighbor 
marked to me 


who has a greenhouse re- 
one day, “This year, my 
orange tree is bearing fruit, thanks to your 
bees.” Several warm winter days had en 


couraged our bees to venture out and into 
his ereenhouse. They had worked from 
blossom to blossom, and a dozen oranges 


are now ripening. My lemon blossomed and 
all blossoms fell so [ took the pot out and 
set it in front of a hive on a warm sunny 
day and, lo, the last two blossoms did not 
fall and IT now have two tiny lemons. Per- 
haps you should import a few bees to your 
winter window garden for an two. 
(Mrs.) A. T. D., (Conn.) 


hour or 


Rare Fern Collectors 


Answering Mrs. W. E. Rice (Minn.) May 


[ would suggest that you 
Baldwin Fernery, 500 Atlanta 
Street, Altadena, California, or to Mr. Fred 
J. Morgan, Morgan’s Fernery, 1233 Lincoln 
Avenue, Pasadena, California, for the ferns 
in which-you are interested. Mr. Morgan is 


write to the 


» 
Re mscoe 


a former fern hunter in out of the way 
places of the world and one of the best 
authorities in the country. He has a large 
collection at the above address and possibly 
has the ones for which you are looking. If 
he does not have them, he could probably 
tell you where you can obtain them. He 
does a large commercial business.—CARL 
E. SPENCER, (Calif.) 


Double White Violet Widely Grown 


Answering Mrs. C. L. 


You can get a double white Violet from 
Good & Reese, Springfield, Ohio, or from 
McGregor Bros., Springfield, Ohio.— (Mrs. ) 
G. H. Hohn, (Ohio) 


Stevens (S. ( 


.) May 


“Swanley White,” a double flowering 
fragrant white Violet, is listed by the fol- 
lowing concerns: Carl Purdy, Ukiah, Cali- 
fornia; William Borsch & Son, Maplewood, 
Oregon; and Carl Starker, Jennings Lodge, 
Oregon. 

A “Double Odorata 
had from  Rockmont 
Colorado. 

I sincerely hope that this is what the 
elderly lady needs to make her happy.— 
DorotHy M. Cart, ( Md.) 


White Violet” can be 
Nursery, Boulder, 


You can obtain the double white Violet 
from Pawla’s Violet Farm, Rt. 2, Box 477, 
Santa Cruz, California. 

I have been a subscriber to FLOWER 
GROWER for only seven months and have 
received more good information from it 
than from any other flower book I have 
ever had.—(Mrs.) Etrra Harr, (Wash.) 

Lamb Nurseries at East 101 Sharp, Spo 
kane, Washington, lists Swanley 


Double 
white Violet, and states “stock very scarce.” 


ETHEL TENNANT, (Ala. ) 

I find the Double White Parma _ Violet 
listed in the catalogue of Paul J. Howard, 
11700 National Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 


(Mrs.) M. VANcE, (Calif. ) 


Double white Swanley Violets may be 
purchased from Mrs. Joseph E. Joly, Bayou 


Goula, Louisiana._-WALLAcE H. MILLER, 
(Penna. ) 

Pink Lily-of-the-Valley 
Answering Dwane Eastman (Wise.) June 


Pink Lily-of-the-Valley is offered for sale 
by Rex. D. Pearce Rare Plant Nursery, 
Moorestown, N. J., and is listed in his 194] 
catalogue at 590 cents each or five for $2.00 
with limit, five (Mrs. ) 
Lorry L. (Tenn. ) 


customer 


pips. 
HILL, 


Pink Lily-of-the-Valley may be purchased 
from Gardenside Nurseries, Ine., Shelburne, 
Vt.._-THE MASTER GARDENER. 


List 


Hines (Texas) April 


Evergreen Daylily 
Answering Paul E. 


You will be able to get information on 
evergreen varieties of Daylilies from Carl 
C. Tyler Gardens, P. O. Box 496, Cottage 
Grove, Oregon. They formerly issued a list 
indicating the evergreen types. We have a 
number in our garden, but they are not the 
newer ones.—(MRS.) ELMORE MENNINGER, 
(Calif.) 














The 


Weathervane 


Victory Garden photographs — New Harvest Show 


plans—What’s in a name—Summer planting and sowing 


S we enter the summer season, I won- 
der how many Victory Gardeners 
are as disillusioned as little Sam 

must be by now who wrote the following 
fifth grade paper: 

“T like making a garden because it is 
interesting to see the buds of plants pop 
out. When you make a garden you might 
make it 30 feet long. ‘Then you take a 
spade and make about 15 furrows. If 





‘> 


wl / ae 


Mrs. C. N. Kiefer of Sandusky, Ohio, is 
the owner of this stagecoach weathervane 
which was made for her by a friend of her 
son—a mechanical engineer who is now in 
the army. The vane was cut from a sheet 
of wrought iron with a coal chisel and is an 
excellent piece of workmanship 


you were planting .carrots you would 
make the furrows about three inches deep. 
You cover them about two inches deep 
so that they will not have a hard time 
getting up. You water them about four 
times a week. When you see the little 
green shoots coming up then you know 
that you will soon have some earrots. 
When the little plants are three or four 
inches high you dig them out and you 
have your earrots.” 

This is not to infer that most Victory 
Gardeners have failed. I like to believe 
that the contrary is true. In fact, I hope 
that many will want to prove this by 
sending me snapshots of their gardens 
for a Victory Garden serapbook. Who 
will be the first to respond? 


HE Victory Garden Harvest Show 
committee has enlarged its seope to 
include all possible horticultural events 
which may be conducted during the bal- 
ance of the year for the benefit of Army- 
Navy Relief. The original plan specified 


that these shows would be held during 
September only. The changed plans will 
make it possible for organizations, such 
as Gladiolus societies, to co-operate. It 
is still specified that 85 per cent of re- 
ceipts, after taxes are deducted, should 
be contributed, and that all organizations 
planning ‘to conduct shows register at 
onee. Instructions on running a benefit 
show have now been-compiled in an eight- 
page leaflet entitled “Suggested Proce- 
dure for Staging Victory Garden Harvest 
Shows.” <A copy is available to each 
show committee. Organizations intend- 
ing to co-operate in this national move- 
ment to hold 20,000 shows may register 
through this magazine. 


HE term fall planting is often used 

in reference to such perennials as Iris 
and Oriental Poppy, when the term sum- 
mer planting would be more nearly cor- 
rect. In facet, specialists and popular 
writers do not entirely agree on the proper 
time to set out. new Iris or to divide old 
clumps. Some recommend doing this 
right after flowering whereas others sug- 
gest waiting until August. One thing is 
certain, I am sure, and that is with the 
commercial Iris growers, it’s usually first 
come, first served. For home gardeners 
to delay reserving their plants, especially 
of the better varieties which Dr. Franklin 
Cook recommends in this issue, may only 
invite disappointment. 


HE mention of Iris makes me wonder 

whether home gardeners are so sensi- 
tive in war times to such plant names as 
Japanese Iris, Japanese Peony and Jap- 
anese Cherry, as to deny themselves the 
pleasure that these flowers ean give. As a 
matter of fact, with Peonies the term 
Japanese is used to distinguish a single 
type of bloom having a showy center of 
large sterile stamens, and in most cases 
has no reference to the land of origin. 
To overcome the use of the term Japan- 
ese Iris, some gardeners now use the bo- 
tanical Iris kaempferi or even, as noted 
in one instance, “Pearl Harbor Iris.” 
Such name-changing will have little signi- 
ficance with honest gardeners, I’m sure, 
who will continue to recognize a good 
flower when they see it, and never be 
happy until they possess it. 


CANNOT pass by this issue without 

making special mention of C. W. 
Wood’s article on summer seed sowing. 
Everyone will admit that summer is not 
the easiest time to nurse tiny seedlings 
along, but one must recognize the facet 
that to grow quantities of Delphiniums 
and Pansies, for example, summer sowing 
is a necessity. Mr. Wood has so eare- 
fully outlined his methods that no one 
need hesitate to try a few kinds of bien- 
nials and perennials this year. 




















Pacific Strain of 


DELPHINIUM 


from the originator 


Fresh Seed 


of all our 


NOVELTIES 


available July 
Ask for catalog 


Vetterle & Reinelt 


Capitola California 








Sow now for next year’s 
blooming. Three thousand 
desirable kinds, many un- 
usual, in our Illustrated 
Catalog. Ask for it. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
Dept. Z, Moorestown, N.J. 

















NOVELTY DAFFODILS 


Do you grow some of the recent novelty daffodils? If not, 
you are missing some of the real joy of gardening. Why 
not have a few of these finest of early spring flowers in 


your Victory Garden to dispel winter's drabness and gloom? 
Ask for your copy of my catalogue 
which also lists Gladioli, 


GRANT E. MITSCH, LEBANON, OREGON 





ese 
Lilies 
HARDY GARDEN LILIES—i38 varieties 
COUSINS OF THE LILIES—30 varieties 
LILY SEED—90 varieties 
OTHER BULBS AND PLANTS 


Send for 1942 catalog 
JULIA E. CLARK, Canby, Orgeon 


1500 VARIETIES 


Peonies, Iris, Poppies 
and Hemerocallis 
Ask for Free Catalog No. 37 
C. F. WASSENBERG 
VAN WERT, OHIO 

















ror YOUR “GARDEN 


Add gorgeous new California Flowers to your garden. Write for 
Free Fall Catalog of Logo Brand California Bulbs & Seeds, show- 
ing finest new and improved strains from the Land of Flowers. 


























F.LAGOMARSINO & SONS 
721 J Street +» SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 
FALL BLOOMING 
IRIS COLLECTION 


Hill’s $1 collection of the best Fall Blooming 
Irises is the most popular collection of its kind 
ever offered. With them you can now enjoy 
two crops of bloom a year, both spring and 
fall. Ten Choice, Tested, Varieties, labeled. 


Postpaid, only $1.00 


Order Now, Cultural Directions 
Included. FREE CATALOG. 


HILL IRIS AND PEONY FARM 


Lafontaine, Kans. 
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Dutch [ris | 


Prolong the bulb flow- 
ering season and add 
shades of blue, yellow 
and white to the garden. | 
They are inexpensive, 
easily grown, and give 
many blooms in a small 
space. 





6 bulbs each of 5 varieties for $1.15 
12 bulbs each of 5 varieties for 2.15 
30 bulbs, mixed varieties for 1.00 


All first grade bulbs. 


Send for -our complete catalog of “Conley’s 
Bulbs of Quality for Fall Planting.”—Tulips, 
Daffodils, Scillas, 


CONLEY’S BLOSSOM FARM 


Box 386A 


Iris, Muscari, etc. 


Eugene, Oregon 





QHladiolus Bulbs 


Highest Quality 
for 


eading 


REDWOOD NURSERIES. 
Box 587 SALEM, OREGON 


Lowest Prices 


200 


fr 
fre 


Send listing 


eties it's 


catalog 
var 


P. O. 


KELP AWAY 
lm Chaperoned 




















; pi ant Liquid 
y ~~ CHAPERONE, 


Wonderful new dog re- 

pellent, won't dissolve in 

rail Lasts 2 to 3 weeks Prevents dox 

la ige Harmless to plants. Send $1 for 

arge 12 « ze (gal. size, $6) Money 

bach uarantee. Sudbury Laboratory, Box 
} South Sudbury Massachusetts 

















SEABROOK NURSERIES 
Cut Flowers— GLADIOLUS 


—Bulbs 
Visit our popular 20 acres of gladiolus in bloom 
from July 20th to Oct. Ist, located on Rte 1, 
main highway to Portsmouth, N. H. and 6 miles 
from Newburyport, Mass. 
Write for 1942 Fall List 
SEABROOK e NEW HAMPSHIRE | 





Greenhouse Plants 


FREE catalog of greenhouse plants, seeds, and bulbs! 


My latest catalog includes the best tandard varieties 
and unusual noveltie grown exclusively for culture under 
las with generous cultural advice included You'll en 
oy raising other flowering plants, fe your greenhouse, 
trom the many kinds of seeds and bulbs 

Write TODAY for weur free copy of **1942 Gardenalities”’ 
includes information on COBB MINIATURE GREENHOUSES 


STANLEY COBB, Dept. IIF, 22 Barry Rd., Scarsdale, N. Y. 





New! Easy to use! Penetrating! 


HARCO SPRAYER 


kill de- 


with 








Prevent and 


structive pests 
Harco. 
tall 
shrubs, under-sides of 
small plants, hard-to- 
reach places. Buy 
Garden 


new, proven 


Sprays tops of 


from _ your 
S u p p ] y 
write Germain’s, 
Angeles. 


Only $2.35 


Dealer or 
Los 
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July in Southern Gardens 


By Juuia LESTER DILLON 


HE summer harvest of fruits, 
vegetables and flowers is ready this 
month. Ripe red tomatoes, peppers 


in searlet and green, rough pods of okra, 
with golden yellow corn and beans otf 
many kinds furnish food for the table, 
fresh from Victory Gardens. 


Canning and dehydrating for the 
preservation of these vitamin-rich foods 
will occupy the home gardener through 
all the weeks of summer. Pickling can 
possibly be done but preserves and jellies 
must be omitted unless the sugar ration- 
ing improves. 


Chrysanthemums of the hardy types 
should be pinched back to produce low 
bushy plants and free flowering. Do this 
pinching back systematically and keep 
the growth low enough to avoid staking 
and yet off of the ground. 


Phlox which is easily the queen of the 
summer gardeii, needs to be watched to 
keep it free from mildew. Fine dusting 
sulphur is prevent mildew. 
Watering with the nozzle off of the hose 
to keep the foliage dry will save the 
plants from this troublesome and dis- 
figuring disease. 


good to 


Growing new plants from old is joyous 
work to the grower and in many cases 
can become an asset. Given 
shade and moisture, quick rooting is 
assured and a large crop otf new plants 
can be had by fall. Take euttings of the 
half hardened wood of Boxwoods and 
Camellias, dip the ends in rooting pow- 
der as directed, and then plant. Ninety- 


economic 


nine out of 100 Boxwood cuttings will 
vrow on. Camellias are slower and not 
so sure but in a few vears will give 


flowers. 


Oleanders and Gardenias can be rooted 
in water. Use a glass bottle of dark tone 
and after usine the rooting chemical 
place this container in a shaded place 
and keep the water level. In a few weeks 
there will many small white roots, 
By September the plants will be ready 
for planting. A rich red Oleander from 
North Carolina, a fine double rose-pink 
from Georgia and a yellow from Florida 
now grace my garden and remind me of 
pleasant trips to other southern gardens. 
All rooted Jast summer and all will 
bloom this season. It is fun to vrow 
them and better still to own them. 


be 


Layering is a slower method of propa- 
gation but very sure and necessary tor 
growing many of the hardier shrubs and 
plants. Pyracanthas, Azaleas, Photinias, 
Pittosporums, the flowering trees of 
Crabapple and Cherry and the rare dou- 
ble and rose-red Dogwoods ean be lay- 
ered at this time suecessfully. 


Roses can also be rooted from cuttings 
at this time. Regular pruning for the 
removal of the dead flowers will give 
many good cuttings to root. Polyanthas 
and Floribundas grow readily, partieu- 
larly Else Poulsen, Eblouissant, Salmon 





Spray, and Marie Pavie, Katherine 


Zeimet and others. 


Climbing Talisman and other Climb 
ing Hybrid Teas give strong stems from 
which good plants can be quickly grown. 
Of the bush Roses only a few have been 
tried successfully. These include Etoile 
de Hollande, Briarcliff, Mary of Ilchester 
and the fine Editor MeFarland. 


Layer your climbing Roses, like Dr. W. 
Van Fleet, Silver Moon, Mary Wallace, 
Paul’s Searlet, Emily Gray and any of 
the others. In the spring these layered 
pieces will be ready for a new situation 
and bloom the season they are planted. 


Mow lawns regularly and keep them 
clear of weeds and unwanted grasses. 
This mowing will eut off the heads of 
ehickweed which is rampant in early 
summer and-if allowed to form seeds 
will kill out the lawn grass. 


Centipede Grass has proven a boon for 


shady lawn areas, under large trees 
where the sun-loving Bermuda refuses 
to grow. It is a soft blue evreen that 


spreads flat on the ground and is muelh 
more desirable than Charleston or Car- 
pet It spreads quickly 
makes a compact mass of fine 
which takes the winter sowing of Italian 
Rye well and makes possible an all-the 
vear lawn. 


and 


rraccac 
grasses. 


eolor 


Food crops to put in Victory Gardens 
are Irish potato tubers and the fine New 
Zealand spinach which grows well in the 
heat and is valuable not only for its 
quick maturity but for its value as a 
table delicacy in an off season. 


‘e) 


Plant Sweet Corn in Rows 


IX different spacing 

both the row and hill systems for early 
yellow hybrid sweet corns, have been 
under test for the past four years at the 
State Experiment Station at Geneva, 
N. Y., in an effort to discover the effect 
of spacing on yield, maturity, and other 
plant characters. The results of the ex 
periments have just been published in a 
bulletin. 

Seneca Golden, an early variety, Tender 
early sort, and Golden 
Cross, a main season variety, were used 
for comparison. Based on the 
vields for the four years, Seneea Golden 
gave the highest return when planted in 
rows 30 inches apart with the plants 9 
inches apart. Tendergold gave the best 
average vield when planted either in 30 
or 36-inch rows with the plants spaced 
12 inches apart. The highest average vield 
for Golden Cross was when planted in 36 
inch rows with the plants 12 inches apart. 

All three varieties produced the most 
two-eared plants when grown in 36-inch 
check rows, while the rate of maturity for 
all varieties was most rapid when the 
corn was planted in 36-inch rows with the 
plants 12 inches apart. 


practices, using 


vold, a seeond 


average 














In 


T this season, damping of bare spaces 
and supplying water to roots of 
plants where needed, is of great 


importance in the morning; and it is then 
that the owner of a greenhouse filled with 
plants will have the opportunity of prac- 
tising his hobby to the mutual advantage 
of himself and the plants. Never allow 
them to be subjected to the heat of the 
day in a weakened condition. This is 
voing to happen if they are not regularly 
attended. Plants that often show signs 
of a lack of water by wilting of foliage 
will be the victims of insect 
pests. It has been frequently said that 
a skillful gardener does not need the aid 
of insecticides fungicides because he 
waters and ventilates his greenhouse per- 
fectly. This is, of course, a slight mis- 
statement of the facets, but undoubtedly 
insects do first attack the weak. 

Most things that the home gardener 
vrrows in the greenhouse are benefited by 
shade during summer. Indeed many 
kinds of plants demand it. The Chry- 
santhemum is a notable exception. How- 
ever, it resents an overheated house, pre- 
ferring an airy place that is as cool as 
the weather will allow. But the sunny 
and airy conditions which it desires will 
tend, in the greenhouse, to dry the soil 
quickly and to cause excessive evapora 
tion through the leaves; we must at- 
tempt to this by creating an 


\ ery soon 


or 


so) 


overcome 


the Little Greenhouse 


By J. G. ESSON 


environment near the ideal 
sible. The method at this time is 
to again water the plants where the soil 
is becoming dry, early in the afternoon, 
and immediately after to spray them 
vigorously overhead. If this can be done 
at any time between 4 and 5 o'clock, the 
results will better than if left until, 
say 7 o'clock. Late watering may cause 
a damp, unhealthy atmosphere during 
the night which can result in mildew and 
other troublesome 

Many people think that plants draw 
water through the leaves and that a con- 
tinuously moist atmosphere is ideal. This, 
of course, is wrong. Plants exhale water 
or vapor through the leaves and absorb 
it only through their root tips. If 
remember this we can better understand 
the for overhead spraying and 
damping of bare areas in a greenhouse. 
While strong light and air cause excess- 
ively quick drying and_ evaporation, 
damping and spraying in an artificial en- 
vironment, in a greenhouse, will re- 
duce or slow up such a process to a nor- 
mal condition. 

Ferns, orchids foliage plants will 
be in shaded houses, and here the de- 
pletion of atmospheric moisture will be 
much slower. Tropical plants prosper 
in and enjoy a more humid atmosphere 
than do such temperate region plants as 
Chrysanthemum. 


as as 


pos- 
best 


be 


diseases. 


we 


reason 


as 


or 


Exeessive humidity 


may be caused by poor ventilation or by 
too dense shading. For instance, a per 
manent shading in a spell of rainy days 
is undesirable, which is the reason for om 
recommendation of blinds that can be 
drawn up after the bright light of the 
sun has gone for the day. Careful study 
and practise of such as is 
tioned may easily the 
between success and failure. 
Poinsettia cuttings may now be insert 
ed in sand that is packed firm and is well 
drained. Some gardeners find difficulty 
in successfully rooting these, and I think 
that failure usually will be from one of 
two Kither the 
where evaporation 


here men 


make difference 


environment is 
from the 
leaves before roots are made is excessive, 
or, dense shade and a moisture-laden at 
mosphere cause a humidity that is too 
high for the welfare of this plant. No 
two greenhouses are exactly alike, so the 
individual who would propagate this plant 
has his own problem as to the loeation 
in which this may be done. 

Chrysanthemums should be pinched for 
the last time between July 15 to 25. This 
means that the leading growths will now 
be removed by breaking them off above 
the second or third leaf axil. From that 
leaf axil a now dormant bud will 
start growing and will, towards fall, pro 
duce the flower buds at and near the ter 
minal of the finished growth. 


causes, 


too airy 


same 





















BRING TO YOUR GARDEN “wy 
THE ARTISTRY AND COLOR 


OF emsenian | R | S 


hy SALBACH 
| IRIS 


“are Tap Quality / 


Our hillside planting affords per- 
fect drainage. 
Our iris bloom and mature early. 


3. On account of our dry, rainless 
summers, plants are dormant at 
shipping time. 

4. We list only iris of satisfactory 
growing quality. 

5. We offer only those varieties 


proven best—regardless of cost. 


CARL SALBACH 


644 Woodmont Ave. 










1942-RAINBOW 
COLLECTION 


DAUNTLESS, large wine red. 

DARK KNIGHT, big stately dark bronze. 
LIGHTHOUSE, warm rose and apricot. 
MOKI, large free blooming bronze. 
NARANJA, orange yellow. 

SIERRA BLUE, big tall deep blue. 
JASMANIA, very large creamy yellow. 
PORTLAND, rich brown bi-color 
Unnamed SEEDLING 4-35a, big clear white. 
Unnamed SEEDLING 22-36, large rich copper. 
Unnamed SEEDLING 47-37, yellow and brown. 
Unnamed SEEDLING 196-37, tall rich yellow. 


Any seven labeled for $2.50 


All twelve labeled for $3.50 
We pay postage 


1942-PREMIER 
COLLECTION 


COPPER CASCADE, bright copper. 
FRANK ADAMS, fawn, blended pink, 
GOLDEN MAJESTY, best deep yellow. 
MIDWEST GEM, big soft apricot. 
MISS CALIFORNIA, large orchid pink. 


LUCERNE, big deep blue self. 
SNOW QUALMIE, large cream. 
SIERRA SNOW, best late white. 


TOWER OF JEWELS, lavender and gold blend. 
WM. A. SETCHELL, immense rich 
Any three for $5.00 
Any six for $9.00 All ten for $12.00 
We pay postage 
Catalog on Request 


violet. 


Berkeley, Calif. 


FLOWER GROWER 


The Illeo Fog Sprinkler is a portable, flexible and fully 
adjustable sprinkling system for all kinds of lawns and gar- 
dens of every size. The fine mist produced by the especially 
designed spray head becomes warm and aerated before it 
settles to the ground like a heavy dew. With a slight breeze 
this fog is blown for many feet 

AD!IUSTABLE SPRAY HEAD : 

Each head can be placed in the lawn in any position or 

ungle by means of a pointed brass rod 4” long and can be 


quickly and easily changed. The. spray head is all bronze, 
and the hose is heavy braided construction for long life. 
There is & ft. of hose between each head. 
- ORDER NOW 

Mail your order today. Ordinary city pressure will accom- 

modate ten or more heads from each supply line, 
ILLCO FOG SPRINKLER 

Four Head System with 25’ hose (15 Ibs.).......... $7.75 
Six Head System with 41’ hose (20 Ibs.)............ 11.45 
Eight Head System with 57’ hose (32 Ibs.).......... 15.40 
Ten Head System with 73’ hose (37 Ibs.)........... 19.35 
ILLINOIS SUPPLY CO. ,>cPt 4 


Aurora, Ill. 


RUSSELL DAYLILIES 
NINE SOLID ACRES 


colors for $4.00, postpaid, 
Dark red, fiery red, old rose, 
gold, cream, pale yellow and 
red-yellow and_ rose-lemon. 


Order from this ad. Complete list on. request. 


RUSSELL GARDENS 





1 each, 10 separate 
labeled as to color. 
chrome, purple, 
two tones in 


Spring, Texas 


IRIS FOR COLOR 


This is the year of all years to enrich 
your garden with lovely masses of 
rich royal blues, like Luzianna, soft 
yellows like Yellow Moon, gay yellow 
and oxblood reds, like Gay Hussar. 





Special prices on Irises for 
effecting color masses. 


Iris, Peony, Daylily booklet sent free 


LONGFIELD IRIS FARM 
1427 W. Market St., Bluffton, Indiana 











IRIS BARGAINS 


25 Varieties Tall Bearded Iris $1.00; 3 of each $2.50 
20 Vurieties Dwf. Bearded Iris $1.00; 3 of each $2.50 
If you are not particular about knowing the names of your 
Iris, here is a bargain that gives a complete Iris Garden 
in a full range of colors. All are blooming size, our selec- 

tion, Postpaid 
Send for free catalog listing a wonderful assortment of new 
and best Iris at moderate prices 


; rs m Room 271-D E. 101 Sharp 
BOUT NSS SES 
in BS 2 oe - 








NEW AND RARE BEGONIAS 


10 Nice plants, all different varieties, PREPAID 
$2.00. 

Many new varieties that retail from 75¢ to $1.00 
each included. 


LESLIE WOODRIFF 


Woodriff’s Fairyland Begonia Garden 
HARBOR, OREGON 


ALINE Ma |= 


CARDEN TRACTOR & if 
POWER MOWER : 
























Ideal for 
the Estate 
Owner. 
Cultivates GRAVELY 
your garden MFG. CO, 
. - cuts Box 806 
tallest weeds Dunbar, W. Va. 
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California Garden Tips 


By Mary C. SHAW 


ORE and more, as the season ad- 
vances and brown hills look 
down upon us through waves of 

heat, do we appreciate the greenery and 
colorful beauty of our gardens. 

Shrubs should be given overhead spray- 
ing for cleanliness, with only an occasional 
soaking at the roots, as an overdose of 
either victuals or drink may produce in 


shrubbery a topheavy, floppy growth 
that is far from attractive. 
Do not neglect trees. If their color 


is poor, with dead tips or but little new 
growth, they are likely thirsty and under- 
nourished. As newly-set trees grow pinch 
and prune that they may be shapely. 

Protect Genista and Buddleia from 
devastating moths by a spray that will 
not stain the foliage. Your florist will 
suggest the right thing to use. 

Many of those Chrysanthemums that 
were not reset in spring are now tall and 
lanky, and still climbing. Cut back to 
10 inches from the ground. Then see that 
the plants do not suffer for moisture and 
they will develop sturdy bushiness that 
will not require staking. 

Before July is over we can procure 
bulbs of Colchicum. They come with 
flowers of various colors and will bloom 
without soil or water, and in just any 
place you say! After flowering, plant 
out in a sunny part of the garden. 

For cutworms, sowbugs, ants, eel or 
wireworms that are in, on, and through 
the soil, there is now a remedy. It is 
harmless to plants and animals, but not 
so good for the above mentioned ... at 
least from their standpoint! Ask your 
nurseryman for this pest-control. 

Are you troubled with night-eaters? 
Take a trip with flashlight to see and do 
what you can; but foilow up with poison 
bait for those that were not out! And 
for thrips, mealybug, red spider, worms 
and beetles, use a rotenone and oil spray. 

It’s time to divide and reset Iris. Label 
the plants, then make a sketch on paper 
as a guide for a more artistic planting. 
Put tallest types at the back, and gradu- 
ate to lowest in front. Blend and har- 
monize colors, and try to arrange early 
and late, and those blooming more than 
once so that all portions of the plot will 
have eolor throughout the season—and 
avoid straight lines. 

If the soil is very heavy lighten with 
sand and compost; and reeall that to 
flower profusely Iris must have at least 
half sun. Do not let rhizomes dry out, 
spread roots, pack soil about them and 
water well. Then, keep slightly moist. 

Set plants of Aster, Larkspur, Cosmos, 
Marigold in variety, Strawflowers, Celo- 
sia, Zinnias and Salpiglossis for a gor- 
geous autumn garden. 





Gardeners farther north can have, pro- 





Ask Your Seedsman! 


IMP. SOAP SPRAY 


NON-POISONOUS 


But Sure Death 
to the Pests 
Sole Manufacturers 
THE .AMERICAN COLOR & CHEMICAL CO. 
176 Purchase St., BOSTON, MASS. 













viding the mereury does not fall below 


22 degrees, Strelitzia reginae, the od 
and handsome Bird-of-Paradise Flowe 


Set into the sunniest and warmest spot 
and it prefers light but rich soil an 
abundant moisture. 

If Glory-of-the-Sun bulbs have not 
been a success, make sure that they g 
dry until October, and so have a chance 
to ripen well. 

This is an opportune time to start 
many seeds as the warmth will induce 
prompt germination, and pests are not 
quite as active as earlier in the season. 
However, one must constantly guard 
against drying out which sprouting seeds 
and tiny plants just cannot take! 

So, before this month ends, for late 
bloom, sow seeds of annual Chrysanthe 
mum, Ageratum, French and African 
Marigolds, Tithonia, Phlox, Nasturtium 
and Portulaea. 

For winter flowering in pots and boxe 
sow Chinese Primrose and Primula mala- 
coides, Cineraria, Schizanthus, Torenia 
and Browallia. These will give wonde 
ful color over a very long period. Leat 
mold, sand and a sprinkling of bone mea! 
is the correct mixture for them. 

And for beds and borders put in seeds 
of Scarlet Flax, Calendula in variety, 
Cornflower, Stock and Wallflower. 

Start in flats the seed of the bulbous 
flowers Ranunculus, Anemone, Ixia, Spa 
raxis and Freesia. At least a portion of 
these will bloom next spring, the others 
later on. 

If Narcissus have been set more than 
three seasons the clumps should now be 
divided and replanted. Do not leave the 
bulbs out of the ground for any length 
of time. 

Cut back straggly branches on Carna- 
tions. When new growth starts pinch out 
ends of the shoots for strong and bushy 
plants. Dig in balanced food, give abun- 
dant moisture, keep off buds till late fall, 
and expect very fine flowers through the 
cool weather. Carnations are partial to 
sand and sun. 

Fuchsias, Azaleas, Camellias and Rho- 
dodendrons should have baths from the 
hose frequently to keep their leaves free 
from dust and pests. Do this very early 
in the morning long before the sun is hot 
and so avoid burning of the foliage, and 
mildew. 

There’s also a duty to Dahlias very 
early in the day! Just slip into the gar- 
den before those little green, black-spot- 
ted beetles that riddle the flowers are 
fully awake. While they are easy to pick 
destroy the rascals! Reeall, too, that 
Dahlias are great feeders, so give them 
something to go on. Do not neglect the 
pinching of side-branches, and disbud- 
ding for larger blooms. 

Should your garden have a spot with 
heavy soil and poor drainage, do not 
despair, for there are plants that will 
thrive under such conditions. Try a 
grouping of Hemeroeallis of which there 
are so many lovely new ones in tones of 
red, orange and copper, and the older 
Lemon Lily with its exquisite fragrance. 
These are very thankful for all favors, 
and blossom for several ~months. 

Then, Hydrangeas will flourish in this 
same environment. when given shade. And 
Calla Lilies, if provided with plenty of 
richness, will revel in the cool wet spot. 




















Your Garden of Verse’ 


Weeder’s Thoughts 


I have raked the soil and planted the seeds 

Now I’ve joined the army that fights the 
weeds. 

For me no flashing saber and sword, 

To battle the swiftly marching horde; 

With a valiant heart I fight the foe, 

My only weapon a trusty hoe. 

No martial music to swing me along, 

I march to the robin redbreast song. 

No stirring anthem of bugle and drum 

But the cricket’s chirp and the honey bee's 
hum. 

No anti-aircraft or siren yell 

But there’s Trumpet-creeper and Lily-bell. 

With a loving heart and a sturdy hand, 

I defend the borders of flower-land; 

While high over Larkspur and Leopards 
bane, 

A butterfly pilots his tiny plane; 

But I shall not fear his skillful hand, 

My enemy charges only by land. 


Would those who lead nations in war and 
hate 

But lay down their guns at some garden 
gate, 


There, bury their bombs and their bloody 
deeds, 

join the grand 
the weeds. 


And that’s fighting 


army 


—ALMA B. EYMANN 


Sunflowers 


Walls of gold encircle 
Pasturelands and plains, 
Rimming hills and meadows, 
Edging country lanes. 


Skirting cloistered forests, 
Girdling fen and down, 
Bordering the roadsides, 
Shutting in the town. 


Concentrated splendor 
Of the year they hold, 
Fortresses enclosing 
Summer’s garnered gold. 


—E.LiIzABetTH FE. BARNES 


Canterbury Bells 


Long years devoted folk 

Sought Canterbury’s well-known shrine, 
That in this church they might invoke 
Saint Thomas for a heavenly sign. 

And as they trod each rang a bell 

For symbol of their pilgrim aim, 

While all along the way the spell 

Of nodding blossoms caused acclaim, 
Today these flowers still are true 

To the old title which they bear. 
Swinging their bells, pink, white or blue, 
With unheard pealings through the air. 


ago 


—Epitrn M. LARRABEE 


Hummingbird 


Won’t you stop a minute 
While I note your color? 

Dash and flutter thin it; 
Trembling makes it duller. 


You are like a petal 
Summer winds are blowing, 
Far too light to settle— 
Ah, must you be goi1 


ig? 


—Eva WILLES WANGSGAARD 


* Readers are invited to 


‘ , contribute original 
ems for this column. 
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GROW LOVELIER LiLacs! | 
Brand's Own Root 


FRENCH LILACS 


are HARDY anywhere 
common Lilacs grow 


Send for our Beautiful New Spring 
Colored Catalog and note the won- | 
der‘ul selections offered at reason- 
able prices—from the finest collec- 
tion in the country. We also list 
selections of the finest Peonies 
from our prize-winning stocks at 
moderate prices. New Korean Dwarf 
Cherries, Flowering Crabs, Superb 
Oriental Poppies and other Choice | 
Plants, Shrubs, and Trees. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS INC. 
j 134 E. Division St., Faribault, Minn. 


PEONIES 


High rated pie plate size blooms, 3 to 5 eyes, 
fresh dug, postpaid, order now. 
$2.00 each @ 3 for $5.00 
9.1 MYRTLE GENTRY. (rand 1925) white 
9.3 FRANKIE CURTIS. (Vories 1924) white 
9.1 HANSINA BRAND. (Brand 1925) rose 
9.2 MATILDA LEWIS. (Saunders 1921) red 
9.0 ROSA BONHEUR., (Dessert 1905) deep rose 
9 GLORIANA, (Neeley 1919) pink 


1 
ORIENTAL ee $1.00 each © 3 for 
0 


9.2 AMA NO SODE, rose, chamois center 

8.9 AUEROLIN. rose, yellow center 

9.0 SOME GANOKE. crimson, buff center 

8.9 PRIDE of LANGPORT. rose, vellow center 
9.0 JAPANESE FAIRY. rose, pinkish buff center 
8.7 RASHOOMON. deep rose, rose yellow center 
Lawrence Nursery, Elmhurst, Illinois 








JOSEPH'S COAT,—IN THE GARDEN! 


GLORIOUS POPPIES 


Our New Catalog Lists Forty Kinds,—All the Best, Old and New.—-At Moderate Prices 
TRY THESE COLLECTIONS 


ALL GOOD 
CERISE BEAUTY—brilliant cerise, 50c 
ENFIELD BEAUTY—cherry pink, 50c 
GLOWING EMBERS—brick red, 35c 
GOLD OF OPHIR—orange yellow, 35¢ 
LORD LAMBOURNE—bright red, $1.00 
LULU A. NEELEY—dark red, 35c 
PROSERPINE—chinese red, 35¢ 
SILVER BLICK-—-salmon pink, 35¢ 
TANGEE—pure bright orange, 35c 


THORA PERRY—pure white, 50c 


Value $4.60—the Ten for $4.00, Postpaid 
Any five, your choice, $2.25 
ASK FOR THE CATALOG AND RECEIVE ALSO 


GARDENSIDE NURSERIES, INC. 


JUST THE BEST 

NEA MAXIMA~—-dark red, 

TE—pure white, $1.00 
LaFrance pink, $1.00 

hell pink, $1.00 


FOX—very dark red, $1.00 

‘oral pink, $1.00 
AYEUX—burgundy, 50c 

golden yellow, 35c 
ROSE BEAUTY—nearly true rose, $1.00 
WUNDERKIND—carmine rose, .00 


Value, $9.35—the Ten for $8.00 Postpaid 
Any five, your choice, $4.50 
“GARDENSIDE GOSSIP’’,—THEY’RE FREE! 


Shelburne, Vermont 


$1.50 
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Madonna Lily 


(Candidum) 


Beautiful pure white 
flowers; tall, stately, de- 
lightfully fragrant. 
Blooming now. Ideal 
companions for blue del- 
phiniums or climbing 
roses. 

3 JUMBO BULBS $1.00 
4 LARGE BULBS $1.00 


6 blooming size bulbs 
$1.00 





Ask for.our illustrated catalog of choice 
daffodils, hyacinths, 
and 


tulips, scilla, crocus, 


other bulbs. 


FLORAVISTA 


Rt. 3, Box 669-F Olympia, Wash. 


Pre Grown Koses 


FINEST 





" WORLDS 





Write for your FREE Copy of my 


Y Catalog illustrated in full color. 
N. Van Hevelingen 


3870 N.E. Glisan St. Portland Ore 











MAPLE SYRUP 


Pure fancy Vermont Maple Syrup, the 
finest to be had. I carry only the very 
finest grade. 


PRICES 
$3.30 ¢ ‘2 nr $1.65 
uarts $1. 
| Case 12 Pints oe on _* 122 Pints 
| 2 Oz. Cakes e Hard Sugor $.65 per 
| 


Gallons 


15 oz. box. 


GLADIOLUS 


Always menciyenetens for the World’s finest 
varieties. 80 Acres. 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 


ELMER GOVE 


Box 45 ____ BURLINGTON, VERMONT 








WOOD HYACINTHS 
(SCILLA CAMPANULATA) 
Lovely bright blue hyacinth-like flowers will grow 
in shade or sun. 


30 bulbs for $1.00 e 





100 bulbs for $3.00 


Write today for our new catalog of Daffodils, 
Tulips, Iris, Montbretia, etc. 

WILSHIRE GARDENS 
Box 73F Hoquiam, Washington 





BULB IRIS COLLECTION 








12 Dutch SPECIAL 

12 Spanish 1 00 
12 English POSTPAID § 

Many colors, early and late varieties, 


the finest of the Iris family for cutting. 
Our catalog lists over 150 varieties of 
Daffodils, many new and rare 






Route |, 


Box 403 


Elma, Washington 





ORCHIDS 


For the connoisseur or beginner. Special 
offerings will be furnished on request. 
Advise blooming period desired and 
your growing conditions—i.e., night tem- 
perature. Seedlings of the Cattleya 
genera in 144-inch up to 4-inch pots at 
prices from $1 to $15. 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 


Orchid Hybridists—Growers and Importers 


WELLESLEY, MASS. 
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Pacific Northwest Notebook for July 


By Ceci Souiy 


WEET PEAS, in this district, be- 

cause éf the favorable climate, will 

continue to produce copious sup- 
plies of long stemmed blooms, provided 
they are not neglected. Never allow any 
old flowers to remain on the vines. This 
will mean picking them clean every two 
days. 

Many gardeners prefer to pick a small 
amount of vine and leaves with Sweet 
Peas. This not only makes them easier 
to arrange in the house but promotes a 


continuation of the flowering period. 
Try watering a part of the row with 
warm water and note how much better 
it is. 


Perennial seeds should be planted this 
month. By giving them an early start, 
the plants which may be moved to their 
ultimate positions in October, are large 
and thrifty. Best place to start all 
perennial seeds is right out in the open 
garden, in rich soil that stays moist. A 
place in the garden that is protected 
from the direct rays of the afternoon 
sun is ideal. 

When selecting your perennial seeds, 
be sure to try some of the newest and 
best sorts and strains, so that when they 
are established and flowering freely in 
a few years, they will be more than 
worth the time and care you have given 
them. 


The garden pool often becomes cloudy 
this month. This is caused by minute 
alyae and is a quite natural oceurrence 
when hot weather comes. The goldfish 
like this ‘‘proteection’’, whieh will soon 
disappear naturally. If it spoils the 
appearance of the pool it may be easily 
dissipated by the use of a small quan- 
titv of one of the new copper sprays 
used as fungicides. 

If all the pool is in the full sun, the 
fish will have a tough time. Plan to 
have a tree or shrub placed to shade 
some one portion of the water during 
the afternoon. 


Annual flowers are now commencing 
to produce copious supplies of flowers. 
To keep the plants blooming all season 
long, it is wise to pick the flowers as 
soon as they are over. If you let them 
go to seed, the plant will naturally slow 
down in its flower production. 

Do you have a sufficient quantity of 
shrubs in flower this month and how 
about August. Check over the garden 
carefully during the next few weeks and 
note the shrubs in flower. Then visit 
your favorite nursery and make a list 
of some that you will need for planting 
next fall, to add to your display of sum- 
mer shrubs. 

Among those that are very easy to 
vrow, and deserve a place in every gar- 
den because of the month in which they 
flower are—Eseallonia, Kolkwitzia, Hi- 
biseus, garden Hydrangea, Buddleia 
davidi and globosa, and Tamarix. 

Perennial Phlox will make a grand 
display in August and September, pro- 


vided the plants are si in active growth 
all summer. 

Hardy garden Chrysanthemums should 
have the tip of the main shoots pinched 
out at this time, to make the growth 
sturdy and produce more and _ better 
flowers. 

The summer flowering garden Hydran- 
geas need plenty of water now. Remem- 


ber to remove about two-thirds of each 
flower stem as soon as blooms fade. The 
‘¢‘blind’’ ones should not be cut back, 


will produce the best flowers 
next season. To intensify their colors, 
use plenty of good commercial plant 
food, and add sulphate of aluminum tor 
blue and sulphate of potash for pink. 


Hyacinthus Candicans and Alstrome- 
rias in the new and lovely colors recent- 
ly introduced, will be in flower in a few 
days. They are both easy to grow and 
provide a constant delight in partially 
shaded areas in rich soil. See these 
plants in flower and be sure to inelude 
them in your notes for ‘‘must-haves’ 
for the coming planting season. 

There is still time to plant seeds of 
the very dwarf ‘‘Gem’’ types of Nas- 
turtiums. They will flower in six weeks 
from seed and provide a brilliant dis- 
play in bare spots in rock garden or 
borders. The new cherry and mahog- 
any colors are effective and very color- 
ful. The young leaves are a welcome 
addition to the salad bowl, too. 


as they 


The Coral Flower 


F you wish some unusual eutting ma- 

terial, by all means plant the Coral 
Flower. This is an easily grown annual, 
though the seed, which is fine, waits until 
the soil is warm, to germinate. 

The cool-looking green leaves are inter- 
esting, being spoon-shaped, growing in a 
sort’ of rosette which soon throws up 
flower stalks which become filled, first 
with tiny, pink, starry then 
airily hung capsules, shining like polished 
beads of coral; often flowers and fruit fill 
the same stalk. 

A bed of these plants are always at- 
tractive, but if you wish to enjoy 
charming sight, visit them after a shower 
A friend, seeing them, said that all those 
tiny, pink flowers, and little red berries, 
each carrying a shining dewdrop jewel, 


blossoms, 


looked as if a roving band of pixies had 
been caught in a squall, and all their 
falling rubies and diamonds had landed 


on the green stems of the Coral Flower. 

In good garden soil, these plants grow 
from one and one-half to two feet high, 
and they like full sun, and moisture. <A 
sparing application of sheep manure i: 
beneficial used as a top-dressing, after 
the plants begin to show flower stalks. 
If the older stalks are kept eut, the Coral 
Flower produces a dainty display all sum- 
mer and fall and ripens plenty of seed for 
future use.—(Mrs.) Orvitte INGALLS 


( Vt.) 














If you have a lawn or garden, 
keep a can of Cyanogas on 
hand. This gas-producing 
powder will solve your ant 
problem. The spouted car is 
specially designed for treating 
ant nests. A pinch will kill 
Instantly! 
to apply. A little goes a long way. 
seed stores carry 


in nest— 


all ants 
SPECTACULARLY EFFECTIVE! Easy 


Drug, hardware, 
Cyanogas or can get it for you. 


30¢—ENOUGH TO KILL A MILLION ANTS 
ee 
ROOT BROKEN TWIGS 


Don't discard twigs broken from shrubs or garden 











plants. Dip them in ROOTONE and set them 
in the soil to root. At your dealers. 
V4 oz. 25¢ 2 oz. $1.00 
Write for Booklet 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 
Horticultural Div. F-40 Ambler, Pa. 




















with HAMMOND’S 
WEED K ILLER 


Destroy Poisor Ivy ind all Also 
all kinds of Weeds ana Grass. Keep 
Walks Driveways and Tennis Courts 
neat without hoeing Or application 
does 1 complete job 


Ask your dealer, be sure you get Ham- 
y mond’s. Gallon, $1.50, 
makes 40 gals solution, 


Paint & Chemical Co. 
YY, Paitt, St., Beacon, N.Y. 


Li of the STAR ROSE catalog 


varieties and showing many 
Ask also for “BEAU- 











Get your free copy 
describing 162 finest 
new introductions in color. 


TIFY WITH ROSES”, the profusely illustrated 
booklet all rose lovers find interesting and helpful. 
Both are free. Write to 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 


R. Pyle, West Grove 406, 


HOUSE PLANTS e 


lhe 


President Pa. 





Billbergia distachia ........ . 2 for $1.00 
Billbergia rubro-cyanea ................ 1.00 
Ceropegia Woodii ............. 1.00 
Clivia miniata ae ee 5.05.00, 
Hippeastrum hybrids ... 2 for 1.00 
Iris Nada See 2 for 1.00 
Marica gracilis eis ince (as ac ee 2 for 1.00 
Sprekelia formosissima ......... 5 for 1.00 
Immediate free delivery 
descriptions of the above and many other interesting 
nts, send for our Free Catalog of Out-of-the-Ordinary 


OAKHURST GARDENS, Arcadia, California 






















Germaco 


TWIST-EMS 


Help You Support Plants 
Quickly, Neatly, Permanently 


Banish unsightly twine and raffia, 
needless work with shears. Just 
a simple twist of the wrist, and 
TWIST-EMS—strong dark-green 
“invisible” tapes — protect stems, 
tie plants to stakes. Millions used. 











Crabgrass Checked 
by High Mowing 


“LOSE mowing is one of the chief 
contributing causes to a poor lawn, 


according to F. A. Welton, lawns special- 
ist of the Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
Station in Wooster, who advises rela- 
tively high mowing, preferably 14 to 14 
inches. 

In in other leafy plants, 
growth results from the photosynthetic 
activity of the leaves. If the leaf area 
restricted through mowing, the 
amount of this work done in the leaves is 
reduced, and this reduction affects the 
plants adversely in various ways. It re 
duces materially the development of the 
root system, perhaps one-half or more, 
and thereby limits the plants in their 
intake of moisture and soil nutrients. 


grass as 


is 


el se 





To make your lawn mower cut high, set 
the roller as low as possible, which raises 
the cutter bar off the ground 


Close mowing also favors the growth of 


crabgrass. In two tests at the Ohio Ex- 
periment Station, it has been clearly 
shown that high mowing is unfavorable 


to the coming in of this pest. 

In a lawn badly contaminated with 
broad-leaved weeds, like dandelion and 
various plantains, high mowing does not, 
of make for tidiness, but where 
these weeds are not rampant, there 
little detraction in beauty from relatively 
high mowing, preferably 14 to 14 inches. 

The height of eut is regulated by rais 
ing or lowering the castings holding the 
roller, and the adjustment to any given 
height best made on a level floor and 
by measuring from it to the bed knife. 
Unfortunately, some mowers eannot 
adjusted to cut high. Sometimes, however, 
this condition ean overcome by wind- 
ing something like a small rope around 


course, 


IS 


is 


be 


be 















the roller and thus raising the bed knife. 
DARWIN 


00ruips'2” 


GORGEOUS ASSORTMENT of shades 
and colors, including red, white, pink, 
lavender and yellow. Guaranteed to bloom 
next spring. Order Now — a postal 
card will do. Bulbs will be sent by 
parcel post, C. O. D. at the right time 
for fall planting. 

BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO. 

329 T.D., GALESBURG, MICHIGAN 


peel 












| 





Orlyt GREENHOUSE 
ONLY $98. 


either 


Size 5x13 feet. Easy to erect with or 
without a foundation. Fastened solidly to- 
gether with bolts and_ hooks. Automatic 


ventilating if desired. No skilled mechanic 
necessary. Other lengths up to $489. 


No other construction can give you as charm- 


ing and practical an addition to your home 
for so little money. 
Send for illustrated catalog E-O 


LORD & BURNHAM CO. 


Irvington, N. Y. Des Plaines, IIl. 

















WEATHERVANE 
GET ONE NOW 

Be your own weather prophet! 

Real hand-made copper and cop- 

peroid iron Weathervane, |8''x!9'', 

with especially designed base for 


easy mounting. Guaranteed rust- 
proof. Free folder of 40 other 
designs. Send $4.25 for RUNNING 
HORSE now. Shipped promptly 
postpaid. Money back if not 
pleased. 
CAPECOD WEATHERVANES 
Dept. F., 408 Hawthorn St. New Bedford, Mass, 





xnwkeke 


GORGEOUS 
FLOWERS 
COME EASY 
WITH 


xwkke 


x~ week ke kek wk 


VIGORO 


The Complete Plant Food 
A Product of Swift & Company 


x~nwenwekekekkk & 








[RIS 


WRITE FOR 
FREE BOOKLET 


containing natural four-color illustra- 

tions on almost every page, as well as 
describing and pricing more than 400 
most beautiful improved iris Varieties 

types which flower from earfy spring 
until late autumn; also lists 30 T wice- 
blooming Iris, 40 Oriental Reppies and 

50 Hemerocallis. f 


National Iris Gardens 
BEAVERTON, OREGON 





Name 


Address 


FLOWER GROWER 
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Classified Advertising Section 


RATE t8 PER WORD, COUNT ALL WORDS, l5c per 
word for three or more cons2cutive insertions using same 
copy. Every advertiser must use three insertions per year. 
No one time orders for one iseue per year accepted. No 














order for less than $3.00 per month accepted. CASH 
WITH ORDER 

_ Bulbs 
TULIP BULBS. Oregon grown. Special: 100 Mixed bulbs, 
large size, postpaid $3.85. Send for free list in color. 40 
varieties TUALATIN VALLEY NURSERIES, SHER 
WOOD, OREGON, 

Cactus 


Hundreds of rare 
or Surprise 
KELLY, Box 


CACTI-SUCCULENTS-EPIPHYLLUMS. 
kinds. Catalog, 110 plants in color 10c, 
Cactus Seed with catalog 25c. R. W. 
Temple City, Calif. 


Burpee's 
Gant TrumpeT: 
DAFFODILS: 


~ 


Special mixture, choice ** 
Giant Trumpets: yellow, 
white and bi-color. Large 
flowers, long stems. Would 
cost much more separ- 
ately: 5 Bulbs 25c; 22 Bulbs 
120 Bulbs $5; postpaid. 
Burpee Red-Cupped Daffodils 
Special mixture: whites, yel- 
lows--with showy apricot, 2 | 
red, orange cups. 22 Bulbs 
Burpee’s Regal Lilies 
Immense blooms, fra- 
7%) grant, white. Hardy. 31; etc., to plant this 
niied gprecial: 15 Bulbs fall. Guaranteed. 
@ All 3 $1 Lots postpaid for $2.50 


W.Atlee BurpeeCo. 


143 Burpee Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. or Clinton, lowa 


Packet 
235-F, 












BULBS 






Tulips, Daffodils, 


PANSY SEED 


Exceptionally large blooms, unusually 
liant range of colors and shades, 
Complete cultural directions with 
Pkt. $1.00, trial pkt. $.50. 


W holesale list request 
Herbert F. and Marguerite R. Clarke, Growers 
R.F.D., Clackamas, Oregon 





wide and bril- 
including pastels. 
each seed order. 


price sent on 














Thank You... 


The season just closed has been a 
very fine one and will greet you 
the next one with many new items. 
A. P. BONVALLET AND CO., 

Gladiolus 


WICHERT 





Specialists, 


ILLINOIS 


CHOICE 
— 


20 strong, 








selected Texas 

(not seeds) sent postpaid for 
Ideal for rock gardens, borders, or pot 
culture. Great novelty. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed! Send $1.00 today 
Naughton Farms, Dept. 20-F, 


Cactus plants 
just $1.00! 





Inc., Waxahachie, Texas 





COCO te neeeeeeeteeeenneiiieeet 


Sd 


MT 


CACTUS-SUCCULENT BULLETIN. New, Monthly, cvl- 
tural magazine for amateurs and dealers. Common names 
used. Illustrated. $1.00 year. Box 101, Pasadena, Cali- 


fornia. 








COLORFUL DESERT GARDEN—'I8 different, labeled. 2 
Spoon plants, 2 Resurrection plants, 1 Lechuguilla, 1 Mexi- 
can Pottery, culture directions—$2.50. Mixed Cactus seed 
25c. Living Rock Cactus 25c. Satisfaction, TEXAS CACTUS 
GARDEN, VAN HORN, TEXAS. 


Daffodils 


MY NEW DAFFODIL CATALOG describes more than 200 
original introductions, novelties, and standard varieties. 

















EDWIN ©. POWELL, Rt. 2, Rockville, Md 

DAFFODILS —large flowering bulbs July only, per bushel, 
not prepaid, King Alfred $15.00, Golden Spur $12.00, Vic 
toria $9.09. Free Catalogue Tulips, Crocus, Narcissus, ete. 
VITO CONENNA BULB FARM, SNOHOMISH, WASH. 

Delphiniums 

GORGEOUS DELPHINIUMS—large flowers, fine spikes, 
Lady Eleanor, Blue Spire, Isla, Purple Splendour, etc., 


Also Pacific Hybrids. Seeds, Selected $2.00; Mixed $1.00. 
HIBBERSON, 853 BYNG ST., VICTORIA, VANCOUVER 
ISLAND, CANADA. 








Fancy Leaved Caladiums 


VARIEGATED PINK, WHITE, GREEN. 








Exceptionally 











Colorful, four inch pot plants: 3 for $1.00 with soil, 
not prepaid, Catalogue listing hundreds odd _ tropical 
plants. SHAFFER NURSERIES, B500, CLEARWATER, 
FLORIDA. 

Geraniums 





SCENTED GERANIUMS—collection of 12 named varieties 


$3.00. Send for Geranium price list of 30 scented varieties 
and many fancy-leaved types. MAGNOLIA NURSERIES 
MAGNOLIA, MASS. 








Iris 





1R1S—Modern varieties very attractively priced in my free 
catalog of ‘‘Rugged Kansas Grown Iris.’’ Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Generous count assured. LINWOOD IRIS GAR- 
DENS, 3425 W. Central, Wichita, Kansas 

TWICE-BLOOMING IRIS—write for beautiful free book- 
let illustrated in color, describing 500 best spring and fall 
blooming varieties. Also lists 40 best Oriental Poppies and 











50 finest Hemerocallis. NATIONAL IRIS GARDENS, 
BEAVERTON, OREGON. 

OUR CATALOG helps you identify the best Irises and 
helps you obtain them at less cost. EDENWALD GAR- 


DENS, VINCENNES, INDIANA. 





IRISES, 25 choice varieties, labeled, all different, prepaid 
for $1.00. List of 400 varieties including latest, now ready. 
JOHN N. BOMMERSBACH, DECATUR, ILL. 





IRIS—-labeled; postpaid for $2.00, one plant each of 25 
varieties, your choice from 50 including Fall bloomers. 
Listed names on request. No Catalog. 100 unlabeled, all 
colors, 90c, you pay express charges eg HAVEN IRIS 
GARDENS, LEAVENWORTH, KANS 


IRIS SPECIALTY Modernize with one each, 
labeled, Ambassadeur, Clara Noyes, Frieda Mohr, Indian 
Chief, Midgard, Pink Satin. Pluie d’ Or, Rameses, Se- 
quoiah, Selene, for $1.25, Prepaid. Other varieties on 1942 
List. Also offer Liatris Spicata or Pychnostachia, 3 for 


correctly 





$1.00. OAKDALE GARDENS, HUDSON, NEW HAMP- 
SHIRE. 

FLORIST’S NEW CUT-FLOWER IRIS, Golden Yellow 
Ochroleuca. Four feet high. Hardy. Prolific. Wonderful. 


4 for $1.00. 
ENJOY LIFE WITH IRIS 
eties, labeled, all colors 
KICKLY IRIS GARDEN, 


CARNATION GARDENS, WESTPORT, CONN. 





30 high grade different 
and blends, $1.00 
HUDSON, MICH, 


vari- 
postpaid. 





Name 
Address 
City. . 





ARE YOU A REGULAR SUBSCRIBER? 


If Not, This Handy Subscription Blank Is For Your Use! 
FLOWER GROWER, Albany, N. Y. 


Please enter my name as a subscriber. ls@nclose $2 for one year. 


As a we criber, you save money aad get your magazine promptly. 
Two years for $3.00 

















Mesioak Flame Vine 





MEXICAN FLAME | VINE 
Orange Red Flowers plus oyr 
dreds, odd, 
FER NURSERIES, 


(new 


attractive tropical plants, 
CLEARWATER, 


pana grower). 
new catalogue listing 
25c postpaid. 
FLORIDA. 


Brill 
SH 








Oriental Poppies 





A. E. CURTIS, BREEDER, 





5930 


Argus Rd., 














Cincinnati, 


Ohio. Oriental Poppies exclusively. Large plants make 
satisfied customers. We suggest a trial. Send for list 
OVER 300 varieties Oriental Poppies, 5 different, our 
selection, $1.00. What have you’. Won’t duplicate ee 
list. KNAPP, Zionsville, INDIANA. 
Seeds 
SEED OF MANY ORNAMENTAL Native Plants, available 
or collectible, Suited to greenhouse, or open semi-tropics 
Correspondence air mail. AUSTIN SMITH, ZARCERO 
COSTA RICA 
Sempervivums 

COLORFUL HEN AND CHICKS 15 varieties, all differ- 
ent, labeled, prepaid, only $1.00. New varieties guaran- 
teed, send your list along with your order. Sample of 
three varieties sent for 25c. SANFORD NURSERY, 

OHIO. 


CLYDE, 





STAR “OF BETHLEHEM (¢ 
inch pots. Blue 
NURSERIES, Western Ave., 


Special "Offers 


3 for $1.00, W 
Magnolia, Mass. 


‘ampanula 
hite 50c each. 


leeuhee lla) ) 








Wildflowers 





WILDFLOWER PLANTS AND FERNS. 


*s Loder 


WAKE 
HOME, 


ROBIN 
PENNA. 


FARM, Jame 


Free 
Park, 


MAGNOL 1A 


Catalogue. 
Proprietor 





Chrysanthemums Hardy in Ohio 


HE element 

to define, as it 
Chrysanthemums. 
soil, most 
winter better 
tendency of 


than in 


In a 


many varieties 


applies to 
well 
soil. 


a heavy 


of hardiness is difficult 
garden 
drained 
varieties may be expected to 
The 


to send out 


several underground runners or ‘‘stools’’ 
early in autumn increases their over- 
wintering power, whereas varieties 
which have only a hard central stem at 
the end of the season are more likely 
to die. 

Tests of 256 varieties were conducted 
last season at Ohio State University, 


Columbus. Of these, 
survived 80 per cent 
cordingly 


Acacia 
Amoskeag 

Ann Miller 
Autumn Lights 
Barbara Cumming 
Brillianey 
Caliph 

Clara Curtis 
Dazzler 

Diana 

Early Bronze 
Karly Yellow 
Edgar A. Guest 


Ember 

Emmet 

Bugene A. Wander 
Gold Rush 


Gold Treasure 
Granny Scovill 


or better 


Louise Schling 
Manantico 
Mars 

Milky Way 
Normandie 
Ostego 
Panola 
Pigmy Gold 
Pocahontas 
Red Flare 
Rosy Gem 
Romany 
Ruth Hatton 
Saturn 
Seminole 
The Urchin 
Vivid 

White Gull 


the following kinds 
and ac- 
are considered reliably hardy. 








SEND US 


friends who 


We will send sample 





THE NAMES 
AND ADDRESSES 


of neighbors and gardening 
do 
FLOWER GROWER regularly. 


not read 


copies on request. 


FLOWER GROWER 


DEPT. M., ALBANY, N. Y. 
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Iberis Saxatilis 


ye AUSE Iberis saxatilis is one of the 
earliest adventurers of spring, always 
raving the cold winds of April in this 


cherish it along with a 
ew other treasures. It might be implied 
rom the preceding sentence that the plant 
s difficult to that was not in- 
ended. It is in fact one of the easiest of 


iorthern garden, I 


grow, but 


asies, providing it has perfect drainage. 
it is said to resent a moisture-retentive 


oil and for that reason gardeners on heavy 
lay usually give it a in a dry 
wall or a high spot in the rockery, 
the soil is light and well-drained. It is 
vorth, however, all the care needed to 
make it a permanent fixture in any garden. 
You will with that statement, I am 
ure, When you have a planting established 
sunny carpet of 
white flowers, almost hiding the quite pros- 
trate branches, in earliest spring and often 
in late autumn, is effort. You 
will want to get your plants early this fall 
so you can enjoy their cheerful ways before 
Stock was noted in the cata- 
Borsch & Son, Maplewood, 


posit ion 
where 


agree 


ou a slope, for its snow- 


worth any 


snow comes, 
of Wm. 


Oregon. 


logue 


Eremurus 


EVERAL FLowER GROWER readers have 

asked me how Eremurus behave in north- 
ern Michigan and what is necessary to suc- 
with them. To all of them, I have 
replied something like the following: The 
only precaution needed is to guard against 
frost killing early spring growth. 
vent that a 
the crown of the plant in fall 


ceed 


To pre- 
mound of earth is drawn over 


and over 


that is inverted a rain-proof box or keg. 
These are not removed until danger has 
passed in spring. It all reminds me that 


Gardens, Foxlake, Wisconsin, sell 
young bulbs of Tower of Jewels strain so 
reasonably that one can afford to experi- 
ment at will. 


Fairview 


Dwarf Lime Tree 


(y is seldom disappointed when he 
starts to look for novelties in a Condon 
Box 70, Rockford, 


instance, 


Condon Bros., Seedsmen, 


Illinois), almost 
the first page I turned to in the 1942 issue 
dwarf fruiting Lime. The 
<leep green, foliage with 
followed by edible 

window gardener 


catalogue. For 


howed a 
description 
white fragrant 
fruits—would 


new 
WaXy 
flowers, 
excite any 
had the pleasure of 
and Lemons in 


vho has growing 


ranges pots. 


Hardy Ferns 


\ HEN I see garden after garden without 
the ameliorating influence of 
ern, Iam prompted to sing their praises at 
opportunity. It may be that some 
under the impression that 
uch fragile ethereal looking creatures are 
ot for the harsh conditions of their culti- 
in truth, though, there are few 
rardens which do not have a spot or spots 
uitable for Fern culture and fewer still 


>} y 
single 


very 
irdeners are 


ited areas; 





Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


would not be 
And it would be a most 
sive undertaking with the catalogue of 
Hereford’s Oakford, IIl., «as 
guide. If you have not take care 
of it now, not make a note of the mat- 
ter and prepare a spot for fall planting? 


benefited by 
inexpen- 


which 
presence, 
Gardens, your 
time to 
why 


Montbretias 


Montbretias (Tritonia 
several correspond- 


. 4 
HE comments on 


of botanists) from 


ents lead me to believe ‘that these showy 
plants are not more often seen because 
gardeners consider them difficult to keep 


over winter. South of the Ohio River, they 
should be hardy in the open under a good 


in the North we have to store them 
and that is 
losses occur, for there seems to be an idea 
abroad that they can be handled like Gladi- 
oli. Stored without like the latter, 
or even in dry soil, the corms are usually 
so dessicated by spring that they are quite 
worthless; stored in barely damp sand, they 
should come out in spring as sound as they 
were dug. All of which is by way 
of introducing the splendid Earlham Hy- 


mulch ; 


in a frost-proof place, where 


soil, 


when 


brids which Wilshire Gardens, Hoquiam, 
Washington, are featuring in their spring 
list. 
Sempervivums 
HAT was a nice offer made by Sanford 


Nursery, Clyde, Ohio, on page 159 of 
the March FLowerR Grower. I have seen 
their collection, and believe I am safe in 


saying that theirs is the most complete 
commercial stock of Sempervivum in the 
Middle West. May I say a word of praise 
in this connection for 
general? That they are woefully neglected 
is an accepted fact. Why that should be is 
not apparent unless think they 
are commonplace plants. Really, though, 


they are one of the most refined plants, add- 


Sempervivums in 


gardeners 


ing a finished touch to many a garden 
scene. They are especially nice in a wall, 
though that is not their only useful role. 
Unless you have kept pace with modern 
hybrids, you have little idea how colorful 
some kinds are. 

Fruitone 


T is truly an exciting time in the garden, 

for much is happening there that was 
formerly thought impossible. Think of the 
developments which have taken place in the 
last -strange practices and strange 
results. One of the strangest is the use of 
chemicals to prevent premature dropping of 


decade- 


fruits, a practice that is just now becoming 
popular in home gardens. Experiments have 
shown that Fruitone is going to be useful in 
the shrub borders, abundant 
set of its showy fruits and induce them to 
in the orchard, and in the 
garden. Full particulars of the 
product and its use are available from the 
manufacturers, American Chemical Paint 
Co., Horticultural Division F-25, Ambler, 
Penna, 


to get a more 


hang on longer, 
vegetable 


their 












PANSY SEED SOWING TIME! SEED SOWING TIME! 


GROW PANSIES FOR PROFIT AND PLEASURE 
but be sure to use 


OREGON GIANT PANSY SEED 


if yu want BETTER PANSIES than your neigh- 
bors and competitors. 
—eoreornoreoneeaeaeeaee eee elle 
There is great demand for 
BETTER PANSIES i. 
the spring, so — 

















OREGON GIANT PANSY 
SEED now! Transplant 
in the fall, and thus pro- 
duce 4-inch blooms in the 
spring. 
Finest Florists’ 
Mixture 
1 Dk, 500 seeds. .$ 1.00 cuaees tae, 
— ow —. 2.00 Heavy texture 
each . . 
Trial pkt. 200 seeds.§ .50 Long stems 
l oz ...+-$12.00 
Yo o2. $ 6.00 


FREE. Also 


DELPHINIUM SEED 
Pacific Strain. .pkt. $1.00 
Wrexham Strainpkt. $ .50 


Cultural and Marketing Suggestions, 
COLUMBINE (Aquilegia) 
choice selections of Mrs 
Scott Elliott’s hybrids 

-Packet, 200 seeds, 50c¢ 

To be sure of true stock, send direct to 
PBB BBB BBB DD DD DPD PPP PPP IA I 
MRS. MERTON G. ELLIS 
Box 66, Canby, Oregon 
(Originator and grower of The Oregon Giants) 


VOB BB BIB IBID IBID DID IDI II III IS 


ORIENTAL POPPIES 


We specialize in the varieties recom- 
mended by the National Oriental Poppy 
Committee—Write for descriptive list 
FREE, including Directions for planting, 
culture and care. Tells how and when 
to plant, time of bloom, and how to 
arrange in garden and bouquets. 


THE SIEBENTHALER COMPANY 
3001 Cataipa Drive Dayton, Ohio 

























i] HYACINTHS 


50 for $1.00 ppd 


3 . 
0 i eavenly ue for 6 _ 
ea : { \N = “ on pit a 


VIOLETS t, i) 


25 for $1.00 ppd. Ay, 


Yellow Trout Lilies. ‘Ba le me 
Striking mottled fo- [gy “ A” \ AP os «a 
liage. Hardy. 


Both varieties available now for naturalizing. Recommend 
early planting for abundant flowering next spring—don't wait 
Fall when supply may become exhausted. 


STASSEN FLORAL GARDENS Box 17 Roslyn Heights, N. Y. 


MAPLE VALLEY IRIS GARDENS 


Mapleton, lowa 
MRS. C. G. WHITING 
Hybridizer and Grower of Fine Irises 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 


Introducer of Priscilla and Mellowglow, mentioned by 
Dr. Cook in this issue, and many other high rating 
irises. 


may 4e) Las PANSI ES 












Extra large flowers, and a 
glorious color display, will 
mark your garden if you 
SOW 


Pitzonka's Prize 
Mixture of Pansy Seeds 


All the beautiful shades from white to 
dark blue and black, red, pink, bronze, 
lavender, mottled and striped. 


$1.25 per packet; 2 pkts. for $2.25 
Send for our 1942 Pansy Book in color. 


Pitzonka’s Pansy Farm, Box F, Bristol, Pa. 
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Gladiolus Silentium 


[2 may be because I am partial to white 
Gladiolus and then it may be because a 
variety of good cut flower habits especially 
appeals to me; whatever the reason may be, 
I recall no new introduction that has given 
me the pleasure caused by Pfitzer’s latest 
(and perhaps last) variety, Silentium. Good 
size of flower, the excellent placement which 
is a part of a good cutter, and a striking 
color (white blending to cream at the center, 
with a tiny carmine mark in the throat) all 
go to the making of what I consider an ideal 
Gladiolus. It was in the Gladiolus Fanciers’ 
Guide Book (Herbert O. Evans, Bedford, 
Ohio) last year and I suppose it is still 
available. Incidentally, this Guide is just 
what the name implies—candid opinions on 
the merits and faults of recent introduc- 
tions, 


Kniphofia A. J. VanLaaren 


OME gardeners complain, perhaps often 

with reason, about the glaring colors of 
Red-hot Pokers. It is a fact that some kinds 
are rather difficult to place in the garden. 
One solution of that problem, noted in a 
neighbor’s garden last year, was the liberal 
use of variety A. J. VanLaaren, whose lovely 
ivory-white flowers toned down the vivid 
hues of its companions, The straw-yellow 
color of variety Vanilla was also used with 
telling effect for the same purpose. She told 
me both varieties came from Totty’s, Box 15, 
Madison, N. J. 


Herbs 


NTIRELY aside from the pleasure one 
E gets from associating with the herbs 
of oldtime gardens, there is beauty to be 
had from them and now, with the closing of 
imports, there is going to be a utilitarian 
purpose in their culture. If you have hereto- 
fore neglected this interesting phase of gar- 
dening you will get inspiration and instrue- 
tion from the catalogue of Highmead 
Nursery, Dept. F., Ipswich, Mass. And you 
will likely find among their hundred odd 
kinds just what you have been looking for. 


Ginnala Maple 


F you have tried Japanese Maples and 
found them wanting in hardiness, you 


should be interested in the offering made by 
Harmon Nursery, Box F, Prospect, Ohio, of 
Acer ginnala. In it we have a really hardy 
Maple of shrub-like growth (to 20 feet) 
with beautiful foliage, especially in autumn, 
when it takes on its brilliant red color, A 
beautiful shrub for the small garden. 


Crassula Columnaris 


HE arrival of Johnson’s Cactus and Sue- 

culent catalogue (Johnson Cactus Gar- 
dens, Hynes, Calif.) is always an event in 
this household. The reason will be apparent 
when J say that more than 200 different 
kinds of these interesting plants are in the 
collection, Their latest list is no exception 
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to the rule; the only trouble is that I can- 
not make up my mind which of the novelties 
will be added to the assemblage. I am sure, 
though, that Crassula columnaris will be 
one. The description—the dark olive to 
coppery green leaves are in pairs, forming 
a column and the “shaving brush” flowers, 
closely crowded together, white in color and 
sweet scented, arise from the center of the 
plant from November until March—would 
excite any window gardener. I cannot begin 
to tell you about all the thrilling news in 
this catalogue; you will have to get yourself 
a copy, which may be done by sending a 
request to the foregoing address, enclosing 
ten cents if the catalogue is merely for 
reference. 


Hybrid Sweet Corn, North Star 


VEN if you live in the northern tier of 

states, it is worth taking a chance on 
an early July planting of sweet corn. I 
always make .a planting (and I live in lati- 
tude 45 degrees North) around the Fourth. 
Sometimes, though rarely, frost gets the 
crop before maturity, but no more than one 
crop out of three or four trials would pay 
ample dividends, for there is no better 
Sweet Corn grown than that produced in 
the cool moist fall days. Formerly, Gold- 
en Bantam was used for this late crop, 
but after trying the new North Star, a 
Harris (Joseph Harris Co., Moreton Farm, 
Rochester, N. Y.) introduction, last year, 
it will be my choice until something better 
comes along. And it will have to be good 
to beat the sweet and tender, light yellow 
kernels, large ears, and rapid maturing 
(65 to 70 days) North Star. 


Endive, Deep Heart 


OR a supply of good salad material this 

fall, make two or three plantings of 
Endive this month. Light frosts will not 
hurt the plants and those not used before 
freezing weather may be lifted and put in 
a coldframe or cellar for later use. The 
seed may be sown where the plants are to 
mature, and should be thinned to stand 
about a foot apart. Personally, I prefer 
the new variety Deep Heart, which I have 
had from Stumpp & Walter Co., 132-138 
Church St., New York City. It is more 
or less a combination of the good points 
of many older varieties, possessing the ro- 


bust qualities of the broad-leaved (Esca- 
rolle) kinds and an accentuation of the 
tenderness and good flavor ef the curled 


varieties. 


Lettuce Crispycos 


ALAD enthusiasts will, if they follow 
the recommendation of this note, thank 


me for calling it to their attention and 
Hendersons (Peter Henderson & Co., 35 
Cortlandt St., N. Y. C.) for supplying the 
seeds of Crispyecos Lettuce. Although it is 
specially recommended for the first spring 
crop under glass, I find it equally useful 
for August and September sowing in a cool 


greenhouse, where it furnishes crisp, well- 
blanched heads until Thanksgiving. It 
would also no doubt make a good outdoor 
crop for early sowing. The outer leaves 
are broad and green, making good garnish- 
ing material, while the inner leaves fold in 
at the top, as in most Cos varieties, produc- 
ing a sweet crisp heart. 


Dutch Iris Imperator 


T may appear to be the wrong season to 

talk about bulbous Irises; really, 
though, now is when one should begin plan- 
ning for them. First of all, bulbs should 
be ordered this month or early August. And 
if they are to be planted outdoors, the spot 
may be prepared for them. Planting in 
the North should, however, be delayed as 
long as possible so the bulbs will not have 
time to make a lot of top growth before 
winter sets in. What I started out to say, 
though, was the pleasure I had from the 
variety Imperator which I had from Garden- 
ville Bulb Growers, R.F.D. 6, Box 516 F., 
Tacoma, Washington, last winter. They 
were planted in a rather fibrous soil in a 
deep flat and pre-rooted in a cool cellar 
until the midwinter holidays, when’ they 
were introduced into a 50-degree tempera- 
ture. Feeding commenced when the flower 
stems showed up and they were grown to 
the end in the same temperature. The result 
was the most brilliant color (dark rich 
blue) that I have ever had on Imperator. If 
you can accommodate a 2-foot plant, you 
have a treat in store if you force a few 
Imperators this winter. 


Feeding for Big Zinnias 


T is a fact, of course, that size or lack 

of size is largely bred into a Zinnia. 
We do not, then, expect to get a mammoth 
flower on a Lilliput plant or vice versa. I 
had always supposed that, given soil of 
ordinary flower garden fertility, the large- 
flowered varieties would produce maximum 
size without further attention, Last year, 
at the suggestion of the Vigoro people 
(Swift and Co.) I commenced regular feed- 
ing of a planting of David Burpee Zinnias 
in early July and kept it up until mid- 


September. The result was the largest 
(more than 6 inches across) flowers and 
the most vigorous plants I have ever 


grown. Try it if you want to take the 
prize for the largest Zinnia at your show. 


Groundcovers 


HERE are specialists and specialists. 

The most unique one that I have dis- 
covered is Hugh B. Barclay, Dept FG42, 
Narberth, Penna. Groundcovers for every 
conceivable purpose are the specialty there, 
and the subject has been so thoroughly cov- 
ered by his experiments that there is little 
left to be said. If you have a groundcover 
problem, it will pay you to put it up to this 
specialist. 


C. W. Woop 


















































































Leaflet No. 24-A, “How to 
Grow The Largest Pansies", 
with complete information and 
care, will be sent with your 
order, if requested. 


You will prize our Burpee Blend of Giant Fancy 
Pansies—the largest, most beautiful you have 
ever seen—exquisitely waved, and crinkled at the 
edges. All the choicest colors and combinations 
of colors are included in this specially prepared 
mixture; many are gaily blotched. The plants 
have been selected for their vigor and the way 
they hold their thick, giant flowers well above 
the foliage. 


SPECIAL! 


35¢ Packet of Seeds 
for only 


As you know, the finest, largest Pansies next 
spring come from seeds sown this summer. Order 
right away, direct from this page. 


Order Daffodils NOW 





1/16 Ounce for $1 \ "4 








To save you time and money, here are the best 
values in Burpee’s Daffodils. It will be wise to 
order early. Your bulbs will be sent at proper fall 
planting time, and early orders will be filled first. 


Burpee’s Giant Trumpet Daffodils 


Glorious “Long Trumpet” varieties with largest flowers and 
strong, stiff stems 1 ft. or more high. Yellows, whites, bi- 
colors—for beds, borders, pots, naturalizing. Same 5 — 
varieties purchased separately would cost $2.50 to 

$3.00. Burpee’s Special Mixture. 22 BULBS ~< 


45 Bulbs $2; 120 Bulbs $5 


+ J iad 
Burpee’s Medium Trumpet Daffodils 
Flowers practically as large as the Giants with shorter, more 
open crowns or cups. Wide color range from pure 5 
white through cream and many shades of yellow with 
darker cups, many edged orange or scarlet. 26 BULBS 


52 Bulbs $2; 100 Bulbs $3.80 Red- 


Burpee’s Red-Cupped Daffodils 


Daffodil 
Attractively marked cups in striking color combinations of 
deep orange and many shades of red; pure white, 
creamy or light yellow petals. Would cost over twice 5 
as much bought separately. Burpee’s Special Mixture. 
22 BULBS 





45 Bulbs $2; 120 Bulbs $5 


Hoop Petticoat Daffodil 


Any Three $1 Lots 
for $2.50; 


Any Five for $4! Hoop-Petticoat Daffodils 


Unique, quaint little golden-ye!llow 
trumpets, wide-open; like tiny hoop 
petticoats, 14 in. across, on 6-in. s meniacum kind, Burpee’s Amer- £ 
stems. Guaranteed to bloom. ican-grown Bulbs. Blooming 


Giant Grape Hyacinths 


Everything Sent Postpaid. 
All Burpee Bulbs Guaran- 
teed to Bloom. 








Plant this fall. Special: 25 BULBS size. Special: 55 BULBS 


CONVENIENT ORDER COUPON | 


Burpee’s Regal Lilies 


: W. Atlee Burpee Co., 103 Burpee Building, Philadelphia 


Send me the Burpee Guaranteed Seeds and Bulbs checked, postpaid. 


. Burcpee’s Giant Grape 
Burpee’s Giant Trumpet Hyacinths, 55 Bulbs for 
Daffodils, 22 Bulbs ee only 


Burpee’s Giant Pansies Burpee’s Red-Cupped at a special price: 
35c-Packet of Seeds. Daffodils, 22 Bulbs... $i 
ME as yates gia peered 10c 

: [— Burpee’s Hoop-Petticoat 

' Burpee’s Giant Pansies LJ Daffodils, 25 Bulbs.. $! 

: 1/16 Ounce Seeds for...... $i 


This attractive, valuable book, ready about August 
accurate, time-saving descriptions of Burpee’s 


[—) Burpee’s Medium Trumpet — ‘Burpee’s Regal Lilies 
LJ Daffodils, 26 Bulbs........$ 15 Bulbs for only $I 


(If free Pansy Leaflet No. 24-A is desired, also check here ) 


(Any 3 $I Lots for $2.50; 
Any 5 for $4.00) 


pictured in natural color. 
posteard or coupon today. 


Puaclosed is $.... 


\ 
ame 


\ddress 


2urpee’s6TPANSIES 


Sow Seeds Soon for Biggest, Earliest Spring Blooms _ OT 


Large, fragrant, deep cobalt-blue bells 
on 6-in. spikes, in April. Superior Ar- 





Immense, fragrant, pure white flowers shaded lila¢-pink 
on outside, blooming in July. 3 to 5 ft. tall. Hardy, 
easy to grow, living for years. Blooming-size bulbs 
15 BULBS 


$ 


Burpee’s Fall Bulb Book FREE 


contains 
American grown 
Daffodils, Tulips, Lilies and other bulbs to plant this fall 
Helpful planting information 


Giant 
Fancy Pansy 





Giant Grape Hyacinth 


many 
Send 


O World: Famows IRIS 


If you Order Immediately 


All different from any plants offered before in this publication this season 

The field in which these Iris are planted Each group represents a varied color 
must be vacated, therefore this Free Plant range and a flowering season of about 2 
Offer will hold good for a limited time months and includes early and late flower- 
only. These are all fine, strong, 2-year-old ing varieties—Hardy Pogocyclus Hybrids, 
plants; in fact, about the finest I have Autumn Flowering Iris, etc. 

ever shipped. They will be sent directly Order now, while selections are com- 
from my Iris Ranch at Grandview, Wash- | plete and I can still send you FREE 6, 
ington, where soil and climatic conditions 12, or 20 carefully selected plants, de- 
produce magnificent plants which will pending on how many collections you 
flower profusely in any part of the country. order. 


COLLECTION No. 4 COLLECTION No. 9 COLLECTION No. 6 
§ Gorgeous Iris FREE 6 Beautiful Iris FREE 6 Exquisite Iris FREE 


HAPPY DAYS 4 The hybridizer’s dream come true SHINING WATERS 4 & tt Karly Ve Weet rt NARANJA 40”. Tied tor 2nd choice Dykes Medal 19s 
Deep yellow hybrid; largest and one of the finest yellows rance A delightful soft blue Sparkles in “the sunt ght A new pure orange color 

SITKA 4”. Early, verv fragrant magnificent white of huge One of my special favorites IMPERIAL BLUSH 44”. Fragrant. New soft pink-toned 

size VOLTIGEUR 4x” Extremely fragrant Standard One of the 3 largest and finest in this elass. 

SUPER AUTUMN KING 0”. Improved Spring and Fall Bishops Purple; Falls rich velvety deep mahogany red SHIRAZ 4;” Fascinating Hardy Pogocvelus Hybrid 
flowering Blie-purple bicolor WASATCH. 40”. The No. 1 “Plicata’’. Huge white flow Violet. tones, beautifully marked 

TALISM AN ts”. Delighttully fragrant. Yellow and flame ers with a blue feather-stitched border — ASH wo”. Early. Fine, hugh flower of heavy sub 
color the Talisman Rose NANOOK 44”. Exquisite new ivory colored. Amber edges ive. Popular new dusty-rose color, 

MT. ROVAL 6”. Extraordinarily fragrant, Gigantie blue and orange veining at throat WINNESHIEK 6”) My preferred “‘black’’ iris, the actua 

ut LOCHINVAR 3x”. Very Early Gigantic brilliant blue color is deepest midnight blue-violet 

RHEINGAUPERLE 32” Karly. Apple blossom fragrance; flowers; very profuse bloomer TITUS. -30”. Early \ lovely pink-tone. Flowers about 
lucious pink tone A real gem VISHNU -32”. Spicy fragrance. Vinkish cinnamon paste seeks ahead of most pink irises. 

blend 

The above group of 6 renga Regge be a The above group of 6 varieties will be furnished 

tree 32.50 ‘ou will send ae 5 ile ‘aa po all ng “ Free if you will send your check or money-orde: 

for $2.50 in payment of the following” co ection o for $2.70 in payment of the following collection 


“TALISMAN” “SHINING WATERS” VSURBURST 


COLLECTION COLLECTION 


14 Delightful lris for $2 50 14 Magnificent Iris for $2. 70 14 Superb Iris for $3.00 


7 QUEEN ANNE. 36”. Early. Exquisite. In a color class b 
, PEGGY BABBINGTON 2x”. Deep clear uniform \« tselt. Beautifully creped, cream color with faint bronze 
EVELYN BENSON %9”. SILVER MEDAL WINNER. A wax-like petals. Flowers early spring and fall ae 
gorgeous UNIfOrm Carmine tremely free flowering MY MARYLAND 4s”. Fragrant. Magnificent, huge, bril NOWETA 30”. Frilled soft pink and soft yellow blend 
ROSE DOMINION 38”) Amer can Beauty Rose color, flar liant coloring. Petunia Violet and deep velvety Amaranth flush of electrie blue in the falls 
falls, vivid golden beard Purple. SOUTHLAND 24”. Sensational new deep golden yellow 
SACRAMENTO 40" Huge white flowers with feather PURISSIMA —4s8”. Early. Snow white, perfect form, wax that flowers Spring and Fall oe ree 
stiched edging of red-purple like substance, Considered the most perfect white iris RED EAE. 40° & flow Welliiani Plocd-iell vartets, wit 
SANDIEGO 44”. Huge flowers of deep blue. My own [>| RED DOMINION 42” Fragrant. Clear lustrous deep red vivid golden beard. sini esas 
SMADAI Pe Standards. Velvety red falls SOUV. DE LOET. MICHAUD 40”, Very large perfect 
HAMADAN jue. Ruffled standards and flaring ROMANCE 36”. Fragrant. Silver Medal Winner. Un flowers in a lovely soft sky blue ; ‘i ‘ 
nen ee ee, see ne ee ey ee usual cua. uniform satiny lustrous rosy-bronze SUNLIGHT —36”. One of our largest and finest soft yellows 
eins Stvles metallic bronz THURA 4”. New so-called black iris, really a_rich Superb as a cut flower under artificial light and mag 
—o 44”. Enormous soft) lemon yellow flowers, pol blackis = are purple cell Mg Mc 
d ivory tinish THAIS 42”. Early. Very sweet fragrance. Huge flowers, ZUNI 40”. Huge flowers of an unusual rich glowing red 
NUMA. ROUMESTAN t A tine bright red toned vari attractive pink tone Scared. wales. Guana ssameeee. 
Color uniform throughout SUNGLOW 34”. Fravrant Exquisite wax-like creamy DAFFODIL 42” Large free flowering clear Daffodil vellow 
NINGALL 4)”. A lovely blend of soft pastel colors. Rosy white, perfect form, profuse bloomer, of good substance. 
ae es ee , SACHEM —40”. Very fragrant. A very lovely rich red toned ABECARD 0") Very early. Standards rosy-fawn. Falls 
ROMOLA 3s Exquisitely fragrant Originally $235.00 a bicolor a peivety tankenene. Aieeed dies eubanar it 
pean’ Deep Persian rug blend NAZARIN--32”. A highly-rated Hardy Pogoeyelus Hybrid VESTAL FLAME 45”. Delicious sweet locust fragrance 
en ga sv”) Enchanting seft) pink and soft yellow Purplish-violet) Standards, darker Falls beautifully Sonew Sune cream with a bright yellow halo at 
bleme lowe! nicely frilled marked cha peak 
RED VELVETEEN «” Entire flower like red velvet —— Oo". Very early. Exquisitely fragrant A fine, ALLUPE. i0”. Silver Medal Winner, A delightful soft pink 
Very attracti ue rly-flowering vellow and soft vellow blend 
RONDA 331)” ‘A rea tar red-toned Iris and one of the ROSE PETAL 48”. Sweetly scented, clear uniform deep CARFAX.~ 42”. Silver Medal Winner. Richest red-purple 
ery fine ones im this color rose-petal pink. $20.00 a plant a few \ears ago Falls very velvety Profuse bloomer. 
SENLAC—40”. Delightfully tragrant A unique and = very =" DE a $4”. Second choice for Dykes Medal in AL- LU-WE--40”. Ruffled andards like pure metallic 
lovely mulberry tone 936. Gigantic. Pure snow white ronze; brilliant red-toned falls; bronze border. 
SOLFERINO — 54” Karly Bright) pink-toned shoulder PHEBUS 42” A beautifully well) formed smooth = sort GRACE ‘STURTEVANT ter Very ah Re and 


high A prodigious bloomer canary vellow armine blend 

Ihe 14 Varieties listed above, with the 6 Free The 14 varieties listed above, with the 6 Free The 14 varieties listed above, with the 6 Free Iris 
Iris menti ned, present catalogue value $4.00, will Iris mentioned, present catalogue value, $4.05, will mentioned, present catalogue value $4.70, will be 
be sent to vou on receipt of your check or money be sent to you on receipt otf your check or money sent to you on receipt of your check or money 
order for only $2.50 order for only $2.70. order for only $3.00. . 


he 6 exquisite irises listed above will be given 
Free with the following group of 14 varieties for 
$3.00. 








Iwo Special Prize Iris will be given Free in addition to the 18 Free Iris listed above if you order 


A L L 3 Cc ©] L L E Cc T 1O N S $7 25 all 3 of the above collections. I believe I have enough of all varieties listed in these Special Offers 

to fill all orders, but if the demand should be greater than I anticipate, I reserve the right to sub- 
WwW j T fr V A k ] TIE Ss stitute equally good or better varieties for any iris of which the stock may become exhausted. 
FREE! My book contain FROM THE WIFE OF A NOTED AUTHOR OF MANY 


ng more than 100 : TUR < ee 
: peg HORTICULTUKAL BOOKS—‘‘My Iris purehased from you 
varieties of Iris and 4 


Peonies llustrated in full ire pertectly gorgeous and t am beginning to love them 


COREE EERE EERE EERE TEETER EERE EERE EERE EEN EERE EERE ESSE EEE SES ESEREE EEK E ERE R EERE Eee 


USE THIS MONEY-SAVING COUPON! cueck items wanteo 
ROBERT WAYMAN, Dept. N, Bayside, Long Island, N. Y. 
I enclose money order or check for § P for which please send me the following, 
“TALISMAN” Collection $2.50 with 6 FREE plants as described 
‘SHINING WATERS" Collection $2.70 with 6 FREE plants as described. 
“SUNBURST" Collection $3.00, with 6 FREE plants as described. 
All 3 COLLECTIONS, $7.25 with 20 FREE plants as described. 
IRIS AND PEONY BOOK (3fc Postpaid) 


" > se free to all t 

Hor will he sent free to al iImost more than any other flowers in) my garden I had 
who order otherwise for 35« 
It contains more olor work 
than  horticultura publica rehid oo and they are lovely. plus fragrance.”’ 


ene costing ten times as FROM SOUTH AFRICA (regarding a shipment. sent 
mien, 


no idea there were such beautiful flowers I wear them as 


through submarine infested waters) “You will be *ifeased 
to hear that the 100 Tris have grown splendidly and are 


ery healthy 


| Robert Wayman 


Dept. N, Bayside, Long Island, N. Y. 


MAIL TODAY! While the supply lasts 


Name 


Address 





